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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

. An rson who takes a paper regularly from 
a | ice — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The bill granting municipal suffrage to 
women has passed the Kansas Senate by a 
yote of twenty-five to thirteen, almost two 
to one. The Kansas Senate has done it- 
self more honor than the Senate of the 
United States. ‘The vote stood: 


Ayes—Senators Allen, Bawden, Blue, Cod- 
ding, Congdon, Crane, Donnell, Edmonds, Green, 
Swen O Jennings, M. C. Kelley, H. B. Kelly, 
John Kelly, Kellogg, Kimball, Kohler, Miller, 
Redden, Ritter, Rush, Shean, Wasson, White 
and Young—25. 

Nays—Buchan, Case, Harkness, Harwi, Hew- 

ins, Kirk, Lingenfelter, Lloyd, Lowe, Marshall, 
Pickler, Sheldon and Smith—13. 
Senators Barker and Granger were absent. 
Had they been present, Mr. Barker would 
have voted nay and Mr. Granger yea. The 
Topeka Capital says: 

“Great rejoicing was manifested through- 
out the Senate Chamber when the result 
of the balloting was announced. An hon- 
est, just and upright victory had been won 
for the best element of society.” 

“About a wagon-load of petitions” have 
been sent in to both branches of the Leg- 
islature, the Kansas City Journal says, 
asking for municipal suffrage. A small 
“remonstrance” has also been sent in 
from the town of Independence—a most 
inappropriate place, so far as its name is 
concerned, to be the source of a petition 
in favor of taxation without representa- 
tion. 

——e eo 

There were some amusing incidents dur- 
ing the controversy over the bill. A 
bouquet was sent to Senator Pickler, who 
had presented a minority report against 
municipal suffrage—a bouquet not exactly 
anonymous, but labelled somewhat vague- 
ly, “From the women of Kansas who do 
not wish to vote.” It also bore the in- 
scription, **History honors the man who 
is brave enough to do what is right.” 
But it is probable that the historical hon- 
ors reserved for the men who oppose 
woman suftrage will be much like the 
honors now rendered to those who op- 
posed Catholic emancipation, the abolition 
of negro slavery, and the various reform 
bills of the past. 
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Mrs. Helen M. Gougar also sent bouquets 
to Senator Pickler and Senator Harkness 
who had joined with him in the minority 
report against woman suffrage. She said, 
in an accompanying note : 

“May the perfume of the flowers be 
more lasting than any intention you ma 
have to vote against the pending munici- 
pal suffrage bill. Please note the fact 
that history records the names of those 
with dishonor who have hindered the prog- 
Ad of human liberty. Woman are hu- 





The Senators returned flowery answers, 
perhaps to match the bouquets. Senator 
Harkness dictated a note which said : 


“While he regrets his ability to gratif 
& wish so beautifully expressed at this 
time, yet he feels that the sentiment which 
Prompts his action upon the municipal 
suff bill is based upon a principle in- 
stilled by Him who breathed the perfume 
into the flowers, and which ized in 
woman a being, although ‘human,’ of a 
more refined nature than that of man. and 
even by nature adapted and designed,” etc. 

Senator Pickler said : 

“Dear Madam—Your beautiful bouquet 
received, as also your kind note. In the 
latter you say ‘women are human.’ I deny 
the statement, and brand it as a libel on 
the sex.. They are angels.” 

And he launches forth into praise of 





Joan of Arc. The ‘‘ Woman Suffrage Cook 
Book” has been a great success. The next 
thing ought to be a woman suffrage jest 
book, to record some few of the comical 
things said by our opponents, in the effort 
to show why women should not vote. 
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The Legislature of Maine is asked to 
submit a constitutional amendment to the 
voters, giving full suffrage to women. In 
Augusta, February 3, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, of Boston, made an earnest plea 
in favor of giving the ballot to her sex. 
Next day a hearing was accorded by the 
Legislature. Some of the most prominent 
men in Maine are identified with this 
movement, whose origin dates back to 
1873, when the late John Neal and 100 
others in Portland set the ball in motion. 
Probably the sentiment in favor of plac- 
ing women on the same footing as men in 
the enjoyment of political rights, is strong- 
er in that city than in any other place in 
the State. Some of its best-known citizens 
are among its advocates, among them Con- 
gressman Reed, Josiah H. Drummond, 
Gen. Neal Dow, Rev. Dr. Bashford, Dr, 
F. H. Gerrish, A. A. Strout, Charles F. 
Libby, and others. Portland’s delegation 
to the Legislature is in full sympathy with 
the movement. Among its leading adyo- 
cates in other parts of the State are Con- 
gressman Dingley, who is a vice-president 
of the Maine Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Lewis Barker, of Bangor. Earn- 
est friends of the cause outside of Portland 
are found in Augusta, Winthrop, Lewiston, 
Auburn, Rockland, Ellsworth, Calais, Bid- 
deford, and many smaller towns. The 
woman suffragists are working vigorously 
in urging their measure upon the attention 
of the law-makers. 
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A despatch dated Feb. 3 says that the 
Supreme Court at Olympia has pronounced 
the woman suffrage law of Washington 
Territory unconstitutional. It adds that 
the law was passed in 1885. This is a 
mistake. It was passed in October, 1883. 
A question was raised, a year or two since, 
whether the act was not made invalid by 
a technicality. The law requires that 
every act of the Legislature should have 
its title written at the top, and this formal- 
ity had been neglected in the case of a 
number of the acts passed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1883, the woman suffrage Dill 
among others. But it was found that the 
succeeding Legislature had re-enacted 
woman suffrage by inserting in an act re- 
garding the registration of voters the 
words ‘male or female,” and declaring 
that ‘this’ should everywhere be inter- 
preted to mean “this or her.” This act 
had its title duly written at the top; and 
even if the first bill has been pronounced 
invalid, we hope the second will be found 
to hold firm. 
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Mrs. Lucy 8. Barber, who voted the en- 
tire State and Congressional ticket at the 
recent New York election and was arrested 
for so doing, has been discharged by U.S. 
Commissioner Angel. ‘The Springfield 
Republican says: 

‘*Mrs. Lucy Sweet Barber gets off with- 
out penalty so far as the federal autbori- 
ties are concerned. United States Com- 
missioner Angel, with the concurrence of 
District Attorney Lockwood, discharged 
her from arrest yesterday, holding that 
the State courts have jurisdiction. But 
it is understood that her prosecutors 
brought the case before the commissioner 
because of a doubt they had that she 
could be punished under State law. A 
good many lawyers regard her defense as 
a strong one under the constitution and 
statutes of New York.” 


~~ 
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A committee appointed by the National 
Woman Suffrage Association called on the 
President last week Friday, and presented 








-a& memorial asking him to veto the Ed- 


munds Bill or the Tucker substitute for it, 
whichever shall pass Congress, unless the 
clause can be struck out which provides 
for disfranchising the non-polygamous 
women of Utah. The President said he 
would give the memorial his careful con- 
sideration. He recognized that it wasa 
serious matter to disfranchise any class 
of citizens. 
 . . e 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the 2d inst., on motion of 
Mr. Quincy, of Quincy, it was ordered 
“that the committee on Woman Suffrage 
consider the expediency of legislation pro- 
viding for the submission to the female 
citizens of any city or town who would be 
qualified to vote therein if they were of the 
male sex, of the question whether female 





citizens shall be given upon the same 
terms as male citizens the right to vote 
for city officers, or for town officers and 
in town meetings, in such city or town, 
and providing that in case a majority of 
the ballots cast by such female citizens 
return an affirmative answer to said ques- 
tion, then female citizens of such city or 
town shall be given the aforesaid right; 
also the expediency of legislation provid- 
ing that in case female citizens of any city 
or town, who would be qualified to vote 
therein if they were of the male sex, not 
less in number than a majority of the 
whole number of male citizens who voted 
at the last annual municipal election or 
town meeting therein, petition to be given 
upon the same terms as male citizens the 
right to vote for city officers or for town 
officers and in town meetings in such city 
or town, then female citizens of such city 
or town shall be given the aforesaid right ; 
also, the expediency of legislation provid- 
ing for the submission to the qualified vot- 
ers of any city or town at its annual mu- 
nicipal election or town meeting, of the 
question whether female citizens shall be 
given upon the same terms as male citizens 
the right to vote for city officers, or for 
town officers and in town meetings, in 
such city or town, and providing that in 
case a majority of the ballots cast upon 
such question return an affirmative an- 
swer thereto, then female citizens of such 
city or town shall be given the aforesaid 
right.” 


Geto 
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The political significance of the recent 
vote on the Woman Suffrage Amendment 
in the U. 8S. Senate is beginning to be rec- 
ognized and appreciated. An analysis is 
given in our columns this week. This vote 
will give a fresh impetus to the movement. 
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The Albany Evening Journal, the eminent 
Republican paper of New York, in its 
leading editorial on the woman suffrage 
debate and vote in the U. S. Senate, says: 


‘*Whatever may be thought of the pro- 
priety of woman suffrage, it cannot be 
disguised that the tendencies of the times 
are allin favor of putting women on an 
equal plane with man. It has always 
seemed preposterous that general suffrage 
should be given to men regardless of their 
qualifications, while it has been denied to 
women regardless of their capacity and 
ability to discreetly comprehend what that 
right involved. ‘The trend of public senti- 
ment during the nineteenth century has 
been altogether in favor of giving woman 
every right that man has had. Looking 
at the question in the abstract, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a mere difference 
in sex should involve a difference in the 
rights of humanity. If an educational 
qualification were imposed upon the rough 
scuff and scum of male voters, and if wom- 
en who were gifted by education and by 
experience, and who thoroughly compre- 
hended what the right to vote meant, were 
given the elective franchise, there might 
seem to be some equilibrium established 
in the matter. But to open the polls to 
every tramp, inebriate, or idiot who can 
handle a ballot and make his way to the 
ballot-box, and to deny to women who 
represent property-interests, intelligence 
and education the right to take part in the 
choice of those who are to administer pub- 
lic affairs, seems to be a barbarism not fit 
for the enlightened age in which we live.” 
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During the past year, 215,636 pages of 
woman suffrage literature, in the form of 
tracts and leaflets, have been sent out 
from the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


tine 





The case of Mrs. Professor Emmons 
should open the eyes of women to the 
helplessness of their position, and their 
need of the ballot. Professor Emmons 
wished a divorce. He charged his wife 
withinsanity. Mrs. Emmons was brought 
into court to let a trial decide whether she 
was insane. There, in a crowded court- 
room, the judge, the jury, the lawyers, all 
men, she stood to prove her sanity. The 
court ordered that no women should be 
admitted. The New York Mail and Ex- 
press rejoiced at the exclusion of women 
‘“twhose curiosity led them to crowd di- 
vorce trials.” It did not occur to the 
Mail and Express that when women may 
be arraigned, as Mrs. Emmons was, their 
sanity and their domestic life both under 
discussion, and they themselves helpless, 
other women not only may be “curious” 
but must be anxious to know what the law 
may do to them, since men alone make 
the laws and hold women subject to them. 
Neither did the editor consider what it 
must have been to Mrs. Emmons, on trial 
of her sanity, to be deprived of even the 
support the presence of women would 
give. Surely women need a voice in mak- 
ing the laws 





THE U. 8. SENATE DEBATE. 


On the 25th of January, 1887, Senator 
Blair, of New Hampshire, called for the 
consideration of the Woman Suffrage Re- 
solve. The difficulty of getting it consid- 
ered and voted upon under the rules of the 
Senate is such, that every effort to do so 
has been thwarted since 1866. The boy- 
baby born since then is now a voter. 
Strenuous efforts were made to substi- 
tute other questions for it. Senator Call, 
of Florida, asked for the continued con- 
sideration of his bill, ‘‘as a inatter of great 
importance to thousands of people whose 
homes are threatened.” But Senator Blair 
said : 


Mr. BLAIk—I must object, and I desire 
to say to the senator from Florida, that he 
will remember himself that, at the close of 
the last session I gave notice that, on the 
first day of the present session, I should 
cali up the proposed woman suffrage 
amendment, which has been pending in 
this body and in Congress for twenty or 
twenty-five years without ever having 
reached a vote at all. On the second day 
of the session, the first not being available 
for that purpose, I did call up the resolu- 
tion accordingly, and proceeded to discuss 
the subject, and it was in order for final 
action; but the opponents of the measure 
desired that it be delayed on account of 
the sickness and consequent absence of 
the senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], «& 
member of the committee, who desired to 
be heard on the subject. It was so ar- 
ranged, and an order of the Senate made, 
which appears in the Record, that it should 
be laid aside with the privileges of unfin- 
ished business, to be called up at any time. 
With that understanding, the matter was 
laid aside for the time being. 

The senator from Georgia appeared soon 
after the holiday vacation was over, and 
as soon as he could conveniently fix the 
time when he could address the Senate, I 
gave notice that I should call up the joint 
resolution. Last week I gave that notice, 
and stated fully all these circumstances. 
I have given notice twice this week that 
this morning, at the close of the morning 
business, I desired the consideration of 
this joint resolution. ‘The morning hour 
has been occupied as it has been, and now 
I desire to ask that the unfinished business, 
the regular order, be informally laid aside 
that we may proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution referred to. There- 
fore I object to the request of the senator 
from Florida. 


After a protracted struggle, it was voted 
to postpone other business, and Senator 
Blair said: 


I now move that the Senate proceed to 
consider the joint resolution (S. R. 5), pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right 
of suffrage to women. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—The joint res- 
olution will be read. 

The chief clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article be proposed 
to the Legislatures of the several States as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; which, when ratified by three-fourths of 
the said Legislatures, shall be valid as part of 
said Constitution, namely : 

ARTICLE— 

Section 1, The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 


sex. 

Sec. 2, The Congress shall have power, by 
appropriate legislation, to enforce the provisions 
of this article. 


Mr. BROWN—Mr. President: The joint 
resolution introduced by my friend the 
senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Blair], 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, conferring the 
right to vote upon the women of the Unit- 
ed States, is one of paramount importance, 
as it involves great questions, far-reach- 
ing in their tendency, which seriously af- 
fect the very pillars of our social fabric, 
which involve the peace and harmong of 
society, the unity of the family, and much 
of the future success of our government. 
The question should, therefore, be met 
fairly and discussed with firmness, but 
with moderation and forbearance. 

No one contributes anything valuable to 
the debate by the use of harsh terms, or 
by impugning motives. or by disparaging 
the arguments of the opposition. Where 
the prosperity of the race and the peace 
of society are involved, we should, on both 
sides, meet fairly the arguments of our 
respective opponents. 

This question has been discussed a great 
deal outside of Congress. sometimes in 
bad temper and sometimes illogically and 
unprofitably, but the advocates of the pro- 
posed amendment and the opponents of it 
have each put forth, probably in their 
strongest form, the reasons and arguments 
which are considered by each as conclu- 
sive in favor of the cause they advocate. 
I do not expect to contribute much that is 
new on a subject that has been so often and 
so ably discussed ; but what I have to say 
will be, in the main, a reproduction, in 
substance, of what I and others have al- 
ready said on the subject, and which I 
think important enough to be placed upon 
the record in the argument of the case. 

(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Frances E. WILLARD had a great 
reception in Washington last week. 

Mrs. NATHANIEL SILSBEE will soon 
publish a volume of reminiscences, called 
“‘A Half Century in Salem.” 

Miss Emity 8. Bouton, of the Blade, 
(Petroleum V. Nasby’s paper,) is vice- 
president of the Toledo Press Club. 


MISss SOPHIE BAKUNIN, daughter of thé 
famous Russian agitator, is a student of 
medicine in the University of Naples. 


Mrs. CLEVELAND does not use wine, 
or have it on table at her social entertain- 
ments at the White House. 

Miss ADA Kurtz has been reappointed 
deputy sheriff of Franklin County, Pa. 
She has served one term with credit. 

Mrs. ApA M. BITTENBENDER was given 
a reception at Lincoln, Neb., on her return 
home, after six months absence in New 
York. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN FOSTER, of Iowa, is de- 
livering a series of lectures in leading Phil- 
adelphia churches, under the auspices of 
the First Young Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

Mrs. RANsoOM, wife of the U. S. Senator 
from North Carolina, is said to be one of 
the most highly educated women in the 
South. She fitted each of her six sons for 
college. 

Mrs. FRANCes HODGSON BURNETT gives 
the following directions for writing a nov- 
el: **You must have a pen, ink and paper. 
Use the first with brains, the second with 
imagination, and the third with generos- 
ity.” 

Miss ROsINA HEIKEL, the only lady 
doctor in Helsingfors, Finland, was lately 
waited upon by a deputation from the 
Woman’s Union, who thanked her for un- 
dertaking the medical charge of the poor 
women and children of that town. 

Mrs. SALLIE JOY WHITE gave a very 
interesting account of her seventeen years’ 
experience in journalism, at the meeting 
of the New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, last Tuesday. The Association has 
fixed its headquarters, for the present, at 
28 School Street, Room 68. 


Miss FAIRWEATHER, M. D., of Chicago, 
has been offered the post of lady doctor at 
the Medical School for women at Agra, 
and the number of pupils has increased 
from six to sixty. The Female Hospital 
at Allahabad has made an excellent’ start, 
and Lucknow is doing its best to rival the 
neighboring capital. Women physicians 
are appreciated in India. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE addressed a 
deeply interested audience on woman suf- 
frage, last Thursday, in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, at Augusta, 
Me. A few days before, Mrs. HELEN M. 
GOUGAR spoke on the same subject in the 
hall of the House of Representatives at 
Topeka, Kansas, before a large and intel- 
ligent assembly. 

Miss MARIE LOUISE REQUES, a young 
lady of Morlaix, has received the degree 
of Bacheliere-es-lettres, with the qualifica- 
tion ‘“‘good,” from the Faculty of Litera- 
ture at Rennes. ‘This seems a strange 
item of news to come from conservative 
Brittany, a province which we associate 
chiefly with Bertrand Du Guesclin, Iseult 
of the White Hand, and all manner of old 
knightly legends and quaint superstitions. 


Miss Mary McCormick, who has just 
started, in Chicago, the **Girls’ Co-opera- 
tive Clothing Company,” the first institu- 
tion of its kind in the country, is described 
as a short, sturdy young woman, with a 
ruddy, healthy color, and resolute gray 
eyes. She says she has been earning five 
dollars a week running a “‘tacker” to fast- 
en the pockets of pantaloons, as long as she 
can live on that amount of wages, and if 
there is any virtue at all in co-operation, 
she proposes to see whether women cannot 
reap the benefit of it. 

Mrs. L. P. LOWE has been elected State 
Librarian by the Tennessee Legislature. 
There was an exciting contest between the 
five candidates, all estimable ladies, and 
Mrs. Lowe did not win until the twenty- 
fifth ballot was taken. She is the widow 
of a Methodist minister, who left her pen- 
niless. Mrs. Lowe took the money she 
received from the insurance on his life 
and paid it to settle his debts, saying that 
not one blot should be left on her dead 
husband’s name, “‘even for the sake of a 
living wife and eight living children.” 
Since then, Mrs. Lowe has earned a sup- 
port for herself and family with her own 





hands. 
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(Continued from First Page.) , 

In connection with my : rs 
orable senator from (Mr. ». 
rell]. 1 have, in a report, h 
stantially the reasons and arguments 
which, to my mind, establish the fact that 
the was bondhen’ | legislation would be injudic- 
ious and unwise, and [ shall not hesitate 
to, reiterate here such portions of what was 
then said as seem to me to be important. 

I believe that the Creator intended that 
the sphere of the males and females of our 
race should be different, and that their du- 
ties and obligations, while they differ ma- 
terially, are equally important and equally 
honorable, and that each sex is equally 
well qualified, by natural endowments, for 
the discharge of the important duties which 

in to each, and that each sex is equal- 
y competent to discharge those duties. 

We find an abundance of evidence, both 
in the works of nature and in the Divine 
revelation, to establish the fact that the 
family pros regulated is the founda- 
tion and pillar of society, and is the most 
‘important of any other human institution. 

In the Divine economy it is provided 
that the man shall be the head of the fam- 
ily, and shall take upon himself the solemn 
obligation of providing for and protecting 
the family. 

Man, by reason of his physical strength, 
and his other endowments and faculties, 
is qualified for the discharge of those du- 
ties that require strength and ability to 
combat with the sterner realities and dif- 
ficulties of life. The different classes of 
outdoor labor which require physical 
strength and endurance are, by nature, 
assigned to man, the head of the family, 
as part of his task. He discharges such 
labors as require greater physical endur- 
ance and strength than the female sex are 
usually found to possess. 

It is not only his duty to provide for and 
protect the family, but, as a member of 
the community, it is also his duty to dis- 
charge the laborious and responsible obli- 
gations which the family owe to the 
State, and which obligations must be dis- 
charged by the head of the family, until 
the male members of the family have 

rown up to manhood and are able to aid 

n the discharge of those obligations, when 

it becomes their duty, each in his turn, to 
take charge of and rear a family, for which 
he is responsible. 

Among other duties which the head of 
the family owes to the State, is military 
duty in time of war, which he, when able- 
bodied, is able to discharge, and which 
the female members of the family are un- 
able to discharge. 

He is also under obligation to discharge 
jury duty, and by himself or his represen- 
tatives to perform his part of the labor 
necessary to construct and keep in order 
roads, bridges, streets, and all grades of 
public highways. And in this progressive 
age, upon the male sex is devolved the 
duty of constructing and operating our 
railroads, and the engines and other roll- 
ing stock with which they are operated ; of 
building. equipping, and launching ship- 
ping, and other water-craft of every char- 
acter necessary for the transportation of 
passengers and freight upon our rivers, our 
lakes, and upon the high seas. 

The labor in our fields, sowing, cultivat- 
ing, and reaping crops, must be discharged 
mainly by the male sex, as the female sex, 
for want of physical strength, are gener- 
ally unable to discharge these duties. As 
it is the duty of the male sex to perform 
the obligations to the State, to society, and 
to the family, already mentioned, with 
numerous others that might be enumerat- 
ed, it is also their duty to aid in the gov- 
ernment of the State, which is simply a 
great aggregation of families. Society 
cannot be preserved nor can the people 
be prosperous without good government. 
The government of our country is a gov- 
ernment of the people, and it becomes 
necessary that the class of people upon 
whom the responsibility rests should as- 
semble together. and consider and discuss 
the great questions of governmental pol- 
icy which from time to time are presented 
for their decision. 

This often requires the assembling of 
caucuses in the night time, as well as pub- 
lic assemblages in the daytime. It is a la- 
borious task, for which the male sex is 
infinitely better fitted than the female sex; 
and, after proper consideration and dis- 
cussion of the measures that may divide 
the country from time to time, the duty 
devolves upon those who are responsible 
for the government, at times and places 
to be fixed by law, to meet, and by ballot 
to decide the “aw questions of govern- 
ment upon which the prosperity of the 
country depends. 

These are some of the active and sterner 
duties of life to which the male sex is by 
nature better fitted than the female sex. 
If, in carrying out the policy of the State 
on great measures adjudged vital, such 
policy should lead to war, either foreign 
or domestic, it would seem to follow very 
naturally that those who have been respon- 
sible for the management of the State 
should be the parties to take the hazard 
and hardships of the struggle. 

Here, again, man is better fitted by na- 
ture for the discharge of the duty—woman 
is unfit for it. So much for some of the 
duties imposed upon the male sex, for the 
discharge of which the Creator has en- 
—_ them with proper strength and fac- 
ulties. 

On the other hand, the Creator has as- 
signed to woman very laborious and re- 
sponsible duties, by no means less impor- 
tant than those imposed upon the male 
sex, though ye! different in their char- 
acter. In the family she isa queen. She 
alone is fitted for the discharge of the sa- 
cred trust of wife and the endearing rela- 
tion of mother. 

While the man is contending with the 
sterner duties of life, the whole time of the 
noble, affectionate, and true woman is re- 
—— in the discharge of the delicate and 

ifficult duties assigned her in the family 
circle, in her church relations, and in the 
society where her lot is cast. When the 
husband returns home weary and worn in 


is no- 

ent 
re with 
words of ; if be ts or lan- 

ishing, she soothes, comforts, and min- 
sters to him as no one but an affectionate 
wife can do. If his burdens are onerous 
she divides their weight by the exercise o 
her love and her sympathy. 

But a still more important duty devolves 
upon the mother. After having brought 
into existence the offspring of the nuptial 
union, the children are dependent upon the 
mother as they are not upon any other hu- 
man being. The trust is a most sacred, 
most responsible, and most important one. 
To watch over them in their infancy, and 
as the mind begins to expand, to train, 
direct, and educate it in the paths of vir- 
tue and usefulness, is the high trust as- 
signed to the mother. She trains the twig 
as the tree should be inclined. 

{Continued next week.] 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met at the Meionaon, Boston, 
Jan. 26, 1887, at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall made her an- 
nual treasurer's report as follows: 











TREASURER'S REPORT. 





HARRIET W. SEWALL, in account with Mass. 
Woman Suffrage Association : 

Jan, 1, 1886, Dr. 
Balance from 1885....++.....e0+++ & 58.93 
Donations ....--.ceeeecccceesetere 1,169.54 
Memberships ...-+-++.-eeeeeeeeee* 359.00 
Collections ....+.++++. _ 668.82 
From Trust Fund «++ 676.63 
Tterest..ccccccccccccccccccccccece 17.50 
Sale of Tickets to lecture, socials 369.00 
Sale Of Tracts......seseseeeseseess 182.49 
Receipts from Bazaar, including 

Donations ......eecceeeeeceeeeee 9,061.13 
Sundries ........escceeveccceseeees 6.06 

il ceaniccusesebeinndess $12,569.10 


° CR. 
Salaries and Expenses of Agents $2,106.45 











Expenses of lectures and meetings 113.97 
General expense ........0++00 ee 155.85 
Rent of Halls and Chapels ......- 189.00 
Rent of Office... ..csceeeeeceeeees 234.38 
Salary of Clerk.. 301.00 
Postage.....++++ 256.53 
Printing ........- 152.66 
Advertising ...seseceeeseeceeeeees 127.36 
Stationery ..--ececececseveecereee 141.21 
Tract8..ccccces cess eee eoce 16.37 
Entertainment oe eeee 30.00 
Muslc ....ccsccccess eee eoee 23.50 
CAterer....ccccccees sevcceecceess 182.25 
Service....cccccccreccccecececcess 6.52 
Bazaar expenses... ...--eeeeeees 2,739.95 
Percentage paid to Leagues...... 580.03 
Sundries ....ccccceecsecereecsvece 18.99 
Total ..ccccccccccccccoccsocece 7,376.02 
Balance Jan. 1, 1887...+++.++++ $5,193.08 


HARRIET W. SEWALL, Treasurer. 


Miss Cora Scott Pond, as general agent 
of the Association, made the following re- 
port: 

GENERAL AGENT'S REPORT. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond ssid: 


Between Sept. 7, 1885, and July 31, 1886, 
I visited seventy-five towns and cities, and 
later held ninety-three sessions of public 
meetings in these places. In eleven towns 
conventions were held, and five leagues 
were organized. 

The number of meetings is smaller than 
reported last year, but they have been, up 
to November, 1886, larger meetings; many 
were conventions calling the clubs of each 
county together for conference, with their 
basket lunches, for better acquaintance. 

Seven sessions were held at summer re- 
sorts last July. ‘The speakers were Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Rev. Louis A. Banks, and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond. 

From Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1886, nine par- 
lor meetings and twenty-eight public ses- 
sions were held in the interest of the 
Bazaar. In eight — county conven- 
tions were held, and two leagues were or- 
ganized in Worcester and Cambridge. 
The remainder of November and Decem- 
ber was given to final preparations for the 
Bazaar, where $6,300 were cleared above 
expenses. 

Fewer meetings were held, because the 
agent’s time was divided between arranging 
meetings and afterwards attending them, as 
formerly with Rev. Annie H. Shaw. Much 
time was also given to making calls upon 
hundreds of prominent people in the towns 
when first visited, getting their signatures 
to the call for the meetings; also upon the 
second visit in securing memberships and 
donations and annual pledges. 

The total expenses of carrying on this 
work, including rent of halls, churches, 
advertising, printing, posting, music, lect- 
urers’ services, travelling expenses, sala- 
ries, etc., for the year’s campaign of nearly 
ele mouths, were $2,457.26. The total 
rec@pts obtained from collections, mem- 
berships and donations were $1,294.20; 
hence drawing $1,163.06 from the contin- 
gent funds (as against $1,352.44 of the pre- 
vious year). The seven new leagues or- 
ganized do not represent, in any sense, 
the amount of woman suffrage sentiment 
which might be organized if women had 
more leisure. In the towns we always 
find the prominent and active women do- 
ing large church work, each having her 
own department to answer for. The W. 
Cc. T. U., with its many and varied sub-di- 
visions, claims these same workers. Others 
are members of a woman’s club, a literary 
or dramatic society, and with home duties 
but little time is left for another organiza- 
tion. All these things put the results of 
the agitation for woman suffrage into prac- 
tice. It is discussed, is one of the by-laws, 
or in some way is recognized. Yet many 
pg centres are organized in our work, 
and I urge a union of the clubs in county 
work so that the members of leagues may 
become well acquainted ; and, as meetings 
have been heldin individual towns for two 
years past, more will now be arranged in 
prominent. centres, taking well-known 
speakers to the conventions. Thus the at- 
tention of many will surely be drawn to 





the movement. 














. In February [ would be 
agent visit, promit oh the State 
to organize leagues and a 


large number of public meetings in April, 
with Rev. Annie H. Shaw, who returns to 
this State in April, and other prominent 
speakers, that will afterwards attend these 
Betas. The work of the year should 
be pushed with renewed interest. ‘The re- 
cent Bazaar has aroused the friends, and 
they expect good results the coming year. 
Your agent advises that another Bazaar be 
held next December, or the year following, 
if the leagues think it best to wait so long. 
An annual reunion or bazaar might be held 
each year with grand results. ext year 
I hope an effort will be made to raise a 
fund to establish American headquarters 
in Boston, ete., and I especially urge the 
leagues to keep in harness for effective 
work during the year. 





TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


At the close of Mrs. Lucy Stone’s en- 
couraging contrast of the past and present 
vondition of women, Rev. Katherine Lent 
Stevenson made an admirable address, of 
which we are only able to give a brief and 
inadequate summary. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. STEVENSON. 


From her earliest childhood she had 
been taught that she was a child of a free 
country, and as men are free, she never 
could tind out why she was not free. She 
was underpaid and poorly treated, and in 
her mind then and there began to evolve the 
idea of better rights for women. ‘Ten 
years ago she wanted suffrage for her own 
protection. To-day, she wanted it most of 
all to enable her to protect the rights of 
others. What do we see on every side? Cor- 
ruption, oppression and sin controlling soci- 
ety and government. Bad laws made by bad 
men. Science has not yet solved the prob- 
lem how man can live without oppressing 
his fellow men. Look at the labor question. 
Think of the workingwomen toiling their 
lives away, that their more favored sisters 
may be made beautiful. Look at drunken- 
ness, a saloon for every one hundred and 
twenty-five citizens in our beautiful city ; 
and the blackest of our evils, our social 
laws; laws that can be made by the black- 
est libertine that walks the streets; laws 
made by them, and our purest mothers re- 
fused the right to raise the age of consent 
to a reasonable maturity, or to affix ade- 
quate penalties for injuries inflicted upon 
women. What are my deductions from 
these evils? what is my remedy ?—the bal- 
lot for women. We wantsomething more 
than gospel alone to remedy our evils. 
Meanwhile, sisters, work and be coura- 
geous; we must do the work of Him who 
sent us. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe then spoke as 
follows: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 


I am glad to attend with you a festival 
of common sense and of common right. It 
is pleasant to meet with friends and to 
look round upon familiar faces. But it is 
more than pleasant, it is happy, to be one 
of an assemblage drawn together by sym- 
pathy, not only for each other, but for 
humanity. We often think of the great 
humanitarian work as withdrawn from 
common life, isolated on the heights of 
solitary meditation and grandeur. But 
these high dreams find their realization in 
oveasions like the present, in which are 
touched true master chords of feeling and 
of conscience; and the earnest. heroic in- 
tention of serving and bettering the world, 
takes on a tangible form and purpose. 

It is quite true that the interest which 
brings us together here separates us in 
some measure from many whose opinions 
do not agree with ourown. ‘The vein of 
reform sometimes crosses the vein of fash- 
ion, but it rarely runs parallel with it. As 
friends not only of truth, but of free 
thought, we ought to welcome the honest 
marshalling of those whose wishes are 
against our prayers. Better far this ani- 
mated examination of a subject than the 
slavish acceptance even of a true doctrine, 
of a right ordinance. Where mind asks to 
be convinced, it is useful for us to review 
and restate the grounds of our own per- 
suasion. Honest doubts and difficulties 
are often removed in this way. But where 
we meet ignorance in its panoply of self- 
content, the passion of those who are in- 
different to right, and who hate a thing be- 
cause it is not theirs, we must push our 
way, inch by inch, step by step. Much 
opposition always in the end gives way, 
as darkness before light, as inertia yields 
to dynamic force. Knowing this, we can 
both hold our ground and maintain our ad- 
vance. 

If I remember rightly, we have had a 
great deal more of this opposition to en- 
counter than of the other. The ranks of 
our opponents certainly show some very 
queer people. Yet, as the Friends have a 
way of measuring what they cali the solid 
sense of a meeting, so we, I think, may 
say that the weight of sound thought and 
active conscience in the world is decidedly 
with us to-day. We see this in the good 
literature which advocates our cause. We 
see it in the noble names appended to our 
petitions, both here and in Europe. And 
I must say that we often see it in the friv- 
olous and empty arguments which are 
brought against our demand. 

Iam willing to let bygones be bygones, 
but I cannot forget occasions at the State 
House on which, as Mr. Garrison once 
said: ‘‘Intelligence and culture have asked 
for suffrage, and ignorance and vulgarity 
have petitioned against it.” ‘That was be- 
fore the zeal of the Boston House was 
fully awakened. Later on, the eloquence 
oilded ee aad its bow fay: benea oa 

ome. It utte ts protest against 
our cause. And when we, who had allow- 
ed our enemies every courtesy in the way 
of reply and objection, asked leave to ques- 
tion a single statement, we were refused 
the manifest right of reply. Were our ad- 







monstrants’ hea: ng. Mrs. Kate Gan 
Wells having concluded her address by 
the assertion that women ought never to 
have the suffrage until every woman should 
be perfectly pure, perfectly wise, and 
perfectly » I did wish to bring to 
mind an ancient proverb, and to ask 
whether what was sauce for the goose could 
properly be served up as sauce for the 
gander? These meetings show, among 
other things, the character of those who 
believe in suffrage with their whole heart. 
We who are gathered here are not a fran- 
tic, shrieking mob. We are not con- 
temners of marriage, nor neglectors of 
home and offspring. We are individually 
allowed to be men and women of sound 
intellect, of reputable life, having the 
same stake and interest in the well-being 
of the community that others have. Most 
of us are people of moderate competence, 
earned or inherited, and of more value to 
the community than we should be if we 
were able to chase the bubble of vain 
amusement around the globe whenever the 
fancy should seize us. We have had, or 
hope to have, our holy fireside, ra 
cradle, our decent bank account. hy 
should any consider us as the enemies of 
society, we who have everything to gain 
by its good government? 

I remember a time when a woman suf- 
frage meeting advertised to be held in 
New York was looked upon by the public 
with disfavor. ‘The advocates of the meas- 
ure were then commonly represented as a 
group of those shrieking, howling fanatics 
whom I have just mentioned. If I heard 
of the meeting at that time, I certainly 
shared the general impression. Had [ 
= into that meeting, what should | 

ave seen there? The matronly majest 
of Lucretia Mott, the saintly form of Wil- 
liam Henry Sormapery the maidenly 
bloom and modesty of Lucy Stone. And 
who were shriekers and howlers at that 
meeting? ‘They were the mob who would 
not suffer these apostles to speak. 

[ was present at Faneuil Hall on Sunday 
evening last, with many others, to hear a 
man whose pious eloquence is the buast 
and delight of much of the wealth and 
fashion of Boston. On this occasion, his 
intention was to address the working peo- 
ple of this city, who came in great num- 
bers to the hall, and who listened to him 
with profound attention. One of them, on 
the way thither. was head to thank God 
that for once Phillips Brooks could be 
heard without broadcloth. When I reflect 
that this man, who is broad enough in 
heart and sympathy to grasp in his hands 
the opposite poles of wealth and of pov- 
erty, and to unite them by his word and 
presence, has signed one of our woman 
suffrage petitions, 1 seem to see that Chris- 
tian charity is like the perfect arch of the 
rainbow, touching vast distances, and 
uniting them, without lapse or omission, 
at the highest point of vision. 

The different stages through which a 
positive reform must pass have been char- 
acterized those of indifference, ridicule, and 
acceptance. ‘To my mind, another state- 
ment is possible. A reform which implies 
a revolution is first seen to be just. It is 
then seen to be possible; last of all, it is 
seen to be providential. Now, the claim 
of woman to an equal opportunity with 
man was seen to be just when Plato, the 
greatest of philosophers, so stated it in 
terms which the subtlest of his hearers 
could not gainsay. It was so seen when 
Paul said that in the Christian dispensation 
there is neither male nor female. It was 
seen when Mary Woolstoncraft published 
her daring thesis, and later, when the 
strong-souled men and women who arose 
to help the slave, made their banner broad 
and bright with the motto, ‘‘Equal rights 
for all.” It was seen to be possible when 
we, of this country, had learned the les- 
son of the great triumph of conscience 
which was taught us in our own war. 
ey was then seen to be a weaker relic 
of barbarism, and freedom to be the des- 
tiny of the human race. And we now see 
that it is providential, because it fits in 
with all the social and moral ameliorations 
which are establishing themselves in the 
order of the civilized world. 

I heard a speaker remark, only yester- 
day, that the world was becoming daily 
more and more feminine. ‘The masculine 
dispensation of force and violence, he said, 
was ae where giving way before that 
are of gentleness, affection, and char- 
ty, which is thought to be essentially 
feminine. The predominance of this side 
of human nature has been seen in history 
to be fatal to despotisms of all kinds. 
datas my undermined the Roman em- 
pire. In the church itself, charity is the 
victorious opponent of violence and preju- 
dice. In Christ's name. men can no longer 
burn or torture their fellows. As the con- 
quering harmony pervades them, Chris- 
tians have no choice but to kiss and agree 
in their spirit, however they may differ as 
to the letter of belief. 

We see its effect in education. Women 
are no longer taught to adore force in all 
its manifestations, and to abdicate before 
it all the fine and tender impulses of their 
nature. The ‘“‘more excellent way” is 
shown to all men and to all women, the 
crowning of that holy virtue which be- 
lieveth all things, hupeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Military empire dies 
away. It is the house built upon the sand. 
The whirlwinds of passion, the tides of in- 
terest undermine, and presently sweep it 
away. But the empire of the moral senti- 
ments is the house founded upon a rock. 
It is the New Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven to enthrone itself steadfastly upon 
earth. And generation after generation 
shall pass away. ‘Thoughts, fashions, de- 
sires, shall change. But this, the true tem- 
ple of humanity, shall be constantly re- 
edified out of a grander state than Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome—the commonwealth of 
the nations, God’s kingdom upon earth. 


Mr. MeKelvey, a student in the law de- 





partment of Harvard College, thought 





j or thirty years. Your 
work is too stupendous to become finished 
in one generation. It may be that you 
will never see the time, and your children 
may grow into grandparents before women 
will be granted their full and legal rights, 
equal with those of the men in each of the 
thirty-eight States. Therefore, much of 
our work should be in educating and en- 
listing the young men and women of our 
schools and colleges to carry on the work. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin spoke as fol- 
lows: , 

ADDRESS OF MRS. CLAFLIN. 


I wish to speak this evening of certain. 
misapprehensions in regard to woman su 
frage. ‘The first of these is the notion tha 
ours is only a pseudo-reform, an agitation 
which has no reason for its existence. A 
recent specimen of American humor which 
is going the rounds of the newspapers de- 
scribes a poor, homeless fellow who was 
found wandering and begging about the 
streets of Kansas City. n investiga- 
tion, it was discovered that ‘he had sixty- 
five dollars in his pockets. ‘“‘What are 
you begging for?” he was asked. “Oh, 
for amusement.” 

So the leaders of the woman suffrage 
cause are supposed by some to be ging 
merely foramusement. People of leisure, 
they are represented climbing yearly the 
State House steps as an agreeable method 
of passing the time, and crying, ‘Give! 
Give!” while their — are full to over- 
flowing of the gifts already bestowed 
upon them by a generous State. 

A certain bright-eyed little girl of my 
acquaintance lately asked her mother if 
she believed in Darwinism. ‘The mother, 
who is something of a radical, responded 
rather lightly, ‘‘Oh, yes; I generally be- 
lieve in all the new ideas!” ‘But, mamma, 
you don’t believe in the Salvation Army ?” 
persisted the child, “and Mr. Darwin 
thought folks were descended from mon- 
keys!” 

In what way are people to distinguish 
between the new “isms” constantly 
brought to our notice? How shall we tell 
whether if we accept woman suffrage or 
Darwinism we are not equally bound to 
believe in the Salvation Army, in thought- 
reading and palmistry? Well, the only 
test that I can suggest is the use of the 
material with which Sir Joshua mixed his 
paints, **Brains, sir.” 

If anybody thinks that Darwin believed 
that monkeys were the ancestors of men. let 
him go home and get a copy of the ‘Ori- 
gin of Species” and find out what that cel- 
brated philosopher really did think. If 
any one is in doubt as to whether he would 
do best to join the Salvation Army or the 
woman suffragists, let him procure some 
of the newspapers and hymns of the Sal- 
vationists, and some of the woman suffrage 
literature, and sit down and compare the 
two, and then join whichever is suited to 
his capacity. 

Acommon misapprehension is to sup- 
pose that women have already attained so 
many rights that they need little more. 
The advances made in woman’s position 
during the past half-century have been so 
many and so great that it is very natural 
to underrate her present disabilities, and 
underestimate the amount of future effort 
required to remove them. Women are 
now, to some extent, admitted to all the 
professions; but they are too often minis- 
ters without a parish, doctors waiting for 
a pratice, lawyers obliged to write books 
instead of pleading, because public senti- 
ment does not yet demand women lawyers. 
Our friend, Rev. Mr. May, said lately in 
speaking of the late Abby Kelley Foster, 
that women now labor under no disadvan- 
tage as public speakers, but almost have 
an advantage. Yet, in all the principal 
places where men practice the art of ora- 
tory, in pulpit and court room and Senate, 
the voice of a woman is rarely or never 
heard. But as speakers in the cause of tem- 
perance or of woman suffrage they are wel- 
comed and sometimes preferred. Why the 
difference? Partly because upon the plat- 
form women have not been oblig to meet 
the ye opposition which keeps them 
out of pulpit and bar and Legislature; 
partly because, having still special difficul- 
ties to overcome, the women who, in spite 
of them, take up these causes, are led to 
do so by a great strength of conviction. 
And if one is tv convince others, it is a 
great advantage to be thoroughly con- 
vinced one's self. 

The woman who, moved by pity for the 
drunkard’s wife and children, aye, and for 
the drunkard himself, and a deeper pity still 
(not unmingled with scorn) for those law- 
makers who are ruled by the drunkard- 
makers, such a woman,when she begins to 
speak for the temperance cause, will not be 
likely to waver in her allegiance; she can 
be depended upon. 

And the woman who has self-respect 
enough, and sensitiveness enough, and in- 
formation enough to feel keenly the indus- 
trial, legal and political inferiority of her 
ang Deco she - — come forward as 
an advocate, will not take any retrograde 
ateps. Her trumpet will send forth no un- 
certain sound. She may not speak with 
elegance or eloquence, but she will speak 
with a fervor and a serious purpose that 
lend a certain force to even the poorest 
words. Whatever personal diffidence she 
may feel, and it is often far yr than 
is believed by any but those who feel it, 
all painful self-consciousness is, or ong 
to be, lost in the cheerful confidence 
her words will bring cou and comfort 
to the others who, in their t ways, 
are working so diligently to the same 

We have read in the New ‘Testament 
story how Jesus, out of the dust of the 
roadside, made clay, and anointed and 
healed the eyes of the blind man, So, to 
many of the sons and daughters of met, 
has the evils of this world, its filthy mud, 
become like that Their 





miraculous clay. 
eyes are opened and they see clearly that 
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cured. 
nfortunately, of the chief obsta- 
oie ta wemovong onion is that 


tariff reform, or that of the 
civil service, which recommends itself to 
the educated few, is sure to be a genuine 
one, while something which is approved of 
by many of the comparatively less edu- 
cated, and which appeals chiefly to the in- 
pate sense of justice, is only a pinchbeck 


affair. Now, I believe in other re- 
forms, and have taken a t interest 
in them; but when some coll profes- 


sor or blue-blood politician, while speak- 
ing with respect of civil service reform, 
for which there has been no general de- 
mand, either from the employees of the 
government or the citizens of the coun- 
try, speaks contemptuously of woman suf- 
frage, because the majority of women have 
not declared in favor of it, I feel like ask- 
ing him where is his logic. I fail to see 


any. 
x — New York paper having criti- 
cized President Cleveland’s appvintments 
in Detroit, a Detroit 
wrote in reply that the President’s reform 
ideas had no support in Michigan. That 
State, he alleges, has not a representative 
in Congress who is not an open enemy of 
civil service reform, and not u newspaper 
of importance in Michigan advocates it. 
Certainly such a statement could not be 
made truthfully in regard to woman suf- 
frage in any of the more intelligent States 
of this Union. Why, then, if popularity 
is to be the test, why favor the lesser re- 
form and look down upon the greater? 

The misapprehension that the right of 
women to the ballot depends upon their 
generally claiming that right, depends 
upon another misapprehension, viz., that 
we who do want the ballot want it because 
we are women. I have even heard such a 
statement made from this very platform. 

But paradoxes, though popular, are al- 
ways dgngerous. Whatever advantages 
we, as women, might derive from the bal- 
lot, we claim it, not because we are wom- 
en, but because we are human. As hu- 
man beings, as intelligences, we feel our 
opinions despised, our counsels rejected. 
our assistance refused. We feel aggrieved 
and indignant under a privation hardly in- 
flicted even upon the meanest of men. Let 
me read you a few lines from an able es- 
say, read at Saratoga a few years since, 
upon **Disfranchisement for Crime.” 

The writer is urging the necessity of 
using disfranchisement as a penalty, as is 
the custom in some of the Continental 
countries, instead of the usual American 
method, by which the criminal regains his 
vote the moment he is out of prison. 
Against such a proposal he says it is urged~ 
‘Kirst, that criminals do not value the suf- 
frage, and would not mind disfranchise- 
ment.” The writer combats this idea, and 
then continues : **Disfranchisement, it may 
be further objected, is too severe a pen- 
alty except for felons, too apt to discour- 
age young and thoughtless offenders, till 
hope of civic respectability is abandoned 
and a life of crime deliberately chosen.” 
But is this true? he inquires. ‘‘We have no 
hesitation in saying, in view of the per- 
sistence of these social pests, the frequency 
of their offences, and the complete failure 
of milder remedies, in answering this ques- 
tion in the negative. In primitive society, 
the greatest danger is from foreign en- 
emies ; now, the greatest danger of the State 
is from domestic foes; a parasitic or pre- 
datory tribe made up of the surviving sav- 
ages, whom experience proves incapable 
of civilization.” 

The surviving savages,—it is with these 
we are classed in political rights! Dead, 
indeed, must be the sentiment of patriot- 
ism and all the nobler forms of pride in 
the breast of a woman who can read these 
lines without a painful thrill at the heart. 
For with women things are so read back- 
ward, that to vote is a crime, as is shown 
by the cases of Mrs. Barber, in New York, 
last fall, and of Miss Anthony some years 
ayo. 

The misapprehension which is at once 
the most commonplace and the most wide- 
spread, springing up every where like knot- 
grass, and about as hard to destroy, is the 
idea that woman’s delicate, refined nature 
is entirely at variance with political affairs. 
The sentimental view of womankind is 
a kind of Sunday-go-to-meeting, best-par- 
lor opinion, not always called into requisi- 
tion when the cook scorches the beefsteak, 
or sewing-girls need more pay, but brought 
out on State occasions, where well 
ladies are about. 

“Woman,” once said a member of Par- 
liament, when woman suffrage was under 

ebate, ‘‘woman is the silver lining that 
gilds the cloud of man’s existence.” That 
this silvery, goldeny radiance should come 
down out of the skies and materialize to 
such an extent as to desire to take a share 
in government, would surely be,most inap- 
propriate. In order not to misapprehend 
woman suffrage. one ought to understarid 
the real circumstances of woman and the 
real character of government. One of the 
most brilliant scientific men of this city, in 
lecturing lately before a society of women, 
alluded once or twice to the various wom- 
en’s clubs which adorn and improve this 
Vicinity, as “spinster clubs,” and seemed 
to consider them as somehow inimical to 
the institution of matrimony. Now, as 
everybody who knows anything about 
them t to know, these clubs are chiefly 
com of married ladies, and one dis- 
tinguished lady, who heard these remarks, 
Observed that she felt like abandoning 
tem y all work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and devoting herself to the 
enlightenment of men! 
nye nm of a enmerey view of 

erroneous 
iden regarding, govertinenty was pointed- 
y illustrated in an address re the 
on children of Boston, delivered in the 

ld South, upon the last anniversary of 


ntleman, last week, 





Ww ’s birthday, by my townsman, 
De William Everett. opposed to 
woman 

est man, and 
face that audience, half com of girls, 
and not recognize that the lesson of that 
day might in the future be as directly for 
them as for theic brothers. Combating the 
idea sometimes expressed that Washington 
was a dull man, he said that Washington 
had genius, the genius of the governor, the 
roler, the king of men, that royal power 
given to some, and by which, according as 
they are good or wicked, they become 
either heroes or tyrants. This gift, he con- 
tinued, can be cultivated, yet “‘when we 
come to the last analysis, we feel that some 
men, some women, are born leaders.” 

And just before his final tribute to Wash- 
ington, Dr, Everett made use of these 
somewhat remarkable words: ‘Our Con- 
stitution declares that any American man 
may rise to be a ruler in the land; it may 
be that, before many years, though I do 
not see it, the American women will rise 
and declare they shall be rulers, too,—if 
they want to be, they certainly will be.” 

Dr. Everett has studied history deeply, 
yet it seems to me he does not rightly rep- 
resent the spirit of our institutions. ‘The 
idea of government in America, to-day, is 
not so much that of repression and of a 
ruling from above—it is the idea of self- 
government. 

But the errors of this speech confute 
themselves; for it is evident that it was 
just because Washington was so much 
leader, so little ruler, that the American 
people lost their fear of tyranny in the 
general government. He did not so much 
rule as lead. allured to brighter political 
worlds, and led the way. Self-govern- 
ment, and the rule of the wise leader in 
these, is nothing inconsistent with true 
womanhood. But how lame and impotent 
is the conclusion, “If they want to be, 
they will be.” Does right rest upon 
‘*want to”? What a standard fora man 
like Dr. Everett, ordained a minister! No, 
“If they ought to be, they will be.” 

Our friend. Mr. McKelvey, has spoken 
of the future influence of the colleges, and 
it is true that it will be very great; but it 
is truer that the influence of the common 
school will be far greater. ‘That our girls 
are, in our public schools, side by side 
with the boys, equal in opportunity, learn- 
ing there the lessons of history, is a great 
fact, which will have a great effect upon 
the future politics of the country. Wom- 
en, too, are mainly the teachers. Many of 
them believe in equal rights for women, 
and they take care that no boy or girl leaves 
their school who is not thoroughly ground- 
ed in the principles of liberty. Some writ- 
er has said, ‘The world is saved by the 
breath of school-children.’”’ These dear 
school-children will save our country, and 
half of them are girls. 


**Home, Sweet Home,” beautifully sung 
by the Clarion Mixed Quartette, closed a 
truly charming meeting. 

The reports of the Massachusetts Leagues 
will be given in full next week. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


GLEN Rosa, ie} 
JANUARY 21, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal’: 

Having travelled from Boston to Cali- 
fornia, it may interest your readers to hear 
some incidents of my journey. After the 
long days and nights spent in Pulman-cars 
between Boston and California, nothing 
rises in my memory with such a sense of 
refreshment as the school at Sante Fé, 
New Mexico, called ‘‘Ramona,” in mem- 
ory of Helen Hunt Jackson. Twenty-five 
bright Indian girls, as happy as kittens, 
were learning with great delight all kinds 
of useful knowledge. It was partly kinder- 
garten training, for object-teaching seems 
to be the most effective with these children 
of nature. Love is the ruling element, 
and the pride of the teachers in these chil- 
dren is something beautiful to behold. 

Miss E. De Sette says she considers 
these scholars far quicker in taking in 
knowledge than any others. Their per- 
ceptive faculties are so great. Seven of 
the girls, who have only been in the school 
three months, sang in English the twenty- 
third psalm and some hymns, and went 
very creditably through calisthenic ex- 
ercises. Their writing is excellent. Their 
copy-books are clean. Altogether, it was 
difficult to believe that in so short a time 
they could have become so proficient. We 
went into the dining-room and found a 
comfortable dinner provided. The chil- 
dren sang very sweetly the following 
blessing : 

“We thank Thee, Father, wise and good, 
For home, and friends, and daily food. 
Bless to our use the food we take, 

And keep us all for Jesus’ sake.” 

The school is mostly composed of Apache 
Indians. The parents often visit them, and 
evince great delight in and love for their 
children. One Indian mother had ridden 
thirty miles on horseback to see her child, 
when she was very unfit for the journey, 
being in the last stage of consumption. 
She solemnly committed her dear one to 
the care of the teachers and bade her good- 
by with a pathos which was very affecting. 
The American government supplies every- 
thing—food, clothing, etc.—but the sala- 
ries of the teachers are paid by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Society, and the money is 
well spent. I hope that these children 
will be taught, by-and-by, how to sus- 
tain themselves, and thus learn self-reli- 
ance. 

We were shown some dolls, sent by a 
Boston lady, which were a great source 








of delight. Mr. Bonnie, a photographer 
in Pasadena, has secured some deeply in- 
teresting pictures of Indians in groups. It 
is extremely difficult to persuade these 
children of nature to allow their photo- 
graphs to be taken, as they have a super- 
stition that they will soon after die. But 
by persuasion and bribery this has been ac- 
complished. Mr. Bonnie says that the 
Apache tribe are peaceable and self-sup- 
porting, of fine physique, generally hon- 
est, and the greatest laughers he ever met. 
All the Indian tribes on the Colorado cre- 
mate their dead. 

Pasadena is a Garden of Eden. Orange 
and lemon groves abound. This morning 
I plucked a bunch of roses in the open air, 
which would be beautiful even in June. 
Heliotropes and geraniums are twelve feet 
high and in full bloom. I canscarcely be- 
lieve that this is the month of January. 
I am writing in the open air, under the 
shade of a tree, for the sun shines as in 
June. In my intercourse with the people 
I see that women’s labor is here in great 
request. The mistresses of houses are 
obliged to employ Chinamen, to whom 
they pay one dollar a day and their food. 
How they would welcome useful women 
to their homes, and treat them as daugh- 
ters and sisters—members of their fami- 
lies! I could not help thinking that the 
young women who stand behind counters 
from morning until night, earning a very 
scanty living, might, by sharing the pleas- 
ant duties of a California home, make 
themselves independent in a very short 
time. By laying out their earnings in land 
where it is growing in value day by day,a 
home of their own may soon be in their 
possession. Labor stands on golden feet 
here and is honorable. It is not what we 
do, but the manner in which we do it, that 
makes our lives beautiful. The climate 
here seems perfect. The old grammar used 
to have it, ‘“T'o be, to do, and to suffer ;’ 
but here it is, to be, to do, and to enjoy. 
Every breath seems to bring new life. 

MARGARET E. PARKER. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





CATARRH is a very prevalent and exceedingly 
disagreeable disease, liabie, if neglected, to de- 
velop into serious consumption. Being a consti- 
tutional disease, it requires a constitutional 
remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, acting 
through the blood, reaches every part of the sys- 
tem, effecting a radical and permanent cure of 
catarrh in even its most severe forms. Made 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
8s Moines, Iowa. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STONE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIceE STONE BLACK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LiverRmMorRE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only mon I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JourNAaL.”— Maria Mitchell, 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Cuiara Bewick CoLsBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free, 








Tue Woman’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
ite contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


LGURE FITS! 


say 
Thave made the disease of FITS, EPILETS' 








JAMES PYLE'S 
FARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 








ONLY FE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above symbol,an nameef 
JAMES PYLE, iw YORK. 





Musical Literature. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full en- 
joyment of music, and to a musical education. 


Dirson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of the 
great Tone Masters; and they continue to issue val- 
uable books of the kind. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
$1, by J. C. Macy. (Just out.) A very readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen biographies. 


RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC, $2.50. A complete sketch of musical history 
for the last 2,000 years. 


Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, a 
novel, $1; CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1, by 
Elson; EHLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25; GARD- 
NER’S MUSIC OF NATURE, $2; POLKO’S 
MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25; RHEINGOLD 
TRILOGY, 50 cents, by Hensel. 


Most useful books to learners are: Sieber’s Art of 
Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents; Child’s Voice, $1; Fetis’s Music Ez- 
plained, $1.50. 

The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s Ency- 
clopedia of Music, 35; Stainer’s Dictionary o 
Musical Terms, $4. For a Manual, read Lowell 
Mason's Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHIES. — Beethoven, $1.50; Chopin, 
1.25; Handel, $2;, Mendelssohn, $1.50 Rossini 
1.50 Von Weber, 2 vols., each, $1.25; Schumann, 
1.25; Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelsohn, 
vols., each, $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols-, each, $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


PLR 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothbound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFHE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


6, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, 


The ACME Improved 
Washer and Bleacher. 


a 
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Guaranteed 
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| SENT ON TRIAL! T 
Washing Made Easy. 


No rubbing is required and there is no friction to 
injure the fabric. The clothes bleach by force of the 
water, and come out 

WHITE AS SNOW. 

It is in fact a small steam washer, constructed on 

eientific, hyd principles, and does its work jus} 
a efficiently as the best laundry machines, thereby 
doing away with and 

SAVING HALF THE WORK. 

To introduce them into every family where we have 
no agents, we will send ONE as asample, by Express, 
upon receipt of price, $3.00, AND IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
AFTER A MONTH’S TRIAL THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 

Expressage. any offer be fairer than that? 


less . Can 
@~$1,000. Reward Offered for its Superior. 


One Good Agent wanted in each county in New Eng- 
land and Middle states. (#~ Exclusive territory given. 
Bend for circulars and testi ials. Mention this Paper. 


SMITH BROS & CO., 
520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. . 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 6 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. Ali the luxu and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 














Important New Books. 


‘The tilustra re by 
best artists, and finely engraved, There are ‘upwesd 
of 360 by tative American 
English poets as Whi protenet, 

Bro Tennyson, Mrs, Whitney. 

8. MB. Mise Mula vMiary Mine, 
garet J. Preston, &c. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observations in Norway,Sweden and Russia, 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, .D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. $3. 

A Nihilist who has seen ance ;¢ 
tothe teivese anal bullenh snosaet of Witton’ i tne 
the English bed yalist 


Hicsiah mye “It cua have been Sricnay 8 pero 
3 pave written by a 
long resident in Russia.” ’ 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Bent Fr t 
cloth. $1.50. 


Mrs, Fremont has bad a wonderfully varied career: 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremont in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Eu 
where she was an honored guest, are all related ina 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
A rare volume by one whose name Is associa 


ited wi 
much that is best in New England ducational =m 
social life. ¥ 


PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. 
Story of the War for the Union. By Co 
James M,. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.25. 

Every soldier and every soldier’s child will be inter- 
ested in reading this book, which is written in a spirited 
manner, and gives the history of some of the m re- 
markable episodes of the war. , 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H. 
Rider, 16mo, cloth. $1. 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attrac- 


tive selections, that will appeal to what is best in ev 
girl’s nature, and help to develop it. _ 





16mo, 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories, By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


True to the life they represent, these stories are thor- 
oughly imbued with the New England spirit. The dia- 
lect is choicely preserved, with the best davor of village 
8 h, like a fine aroma, never allowed to be lost. 

he character sketches are bright, natural and faithful 
delineations of New England life, customs and manners, 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


The twenty-eight papers here inclosed comprise such 
subjects as “Second Nature.” “Attainable Ideals,” “The 
Balance of Nature,” “Knowledge and Opinion,” and are 
Geasasterinnd by original thought and fine literary 

en, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 





New Novel by the Author of “ The Story oj 
Margaret Kent:” 


SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 


By the author of “The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
12mo. $1.50. 

An eminent Boston critic writes :— 

‘This should be THE novel of the season. The 
lively fancy of the author touches lightly and wit- 
tily upon several of the popular interests of the day, 
such as Shakespeare societies, the Browning craze, 
mind cure, etc., and from title-page to finis there 
s notadull paragraph. So brilliant and entertain- 
ing a story as ‘Sons and Daughters’ is not often 
met with, and it should have, as it deserves, the 
widest reading.” 


The remarkable popularity and great sales which 
made “ Margaret Kent” one of the foremost books 
of the last year (or of the last decade), seem likely 
to be repeated in this new novel by the same au- 
thor. It sparkles with the real life and deep feel. 
ing, and has the same admirable social setting, that 
have made “ Margaret Kent” a name to conjure by 
wherever,the best of literature is known. 





HAPPY DODD. 


By RosE TERRY COOKE, author of “* The Deacon’s 
Week,” etc. $1.50. 


“Happy Dodd” is a beautiful and tender novel 
of New England life, especially adapted for home 
reading, and breathing out a strengthening spirit of 
Christian lovefand heroism. 


“In spite of a style which is carefully clear and 
elegant, in spite of a tone that is wonderfully pure 
and healthy, what one remembers longest in Rose 
Terry Cooke’s writings is these dialect passages, 
forgetting for their sake her delectable descriptions 
of quaint, old-fashioned gardens, pretty girls, odd 
old maids, and odder old men, and even forgetting 
the bit of moral usually concealed in each story 
eeeee Full’of bits that one reads over and over 
again, enjoying their flavor anew each time.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

Arlo Bates writes as follows, in the Boston Cour- 
ier: “It has for years been generally 
and heartily acknowledged that Mrs. Cooke has 


written the best stories of New England country 
life ever published.” 


Scott’s The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. 
ROLFE, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. Beautifully illustra- 
ted. 75cts. 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Letters remittances and relating to the 
business of the , must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Letters or P. O. money order, 
a ‘s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
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the first ption. e change of date printed 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


State Hovsg, Boston, Jan. 29, 1887. 
THE COMMITTEE ON WOMEN SUFFRAGE 
Will give a hearing to parties interested in the 
question of granting municipal suffrage to wom- 
en; the first hour and a half will be given to 
the petitioners, after which the remonstrants 
will be heard, at Green Room, State House, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 9th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
ELIJAH A. MORSE, Chairman. 
P. J. Heasxey, Clerk of the Committee. 


~~ 
7? 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


State Hovse, Boston, Jan. 28, 1887. 
THE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
will give a hearing to parties interested in the pe- 
tition of Mrs. N. B. Fisk and others, that women 
who are allowed to vote for School Committee 
be allowed to vote on the question of granting 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, at 
Green Room, State House, on Feb. 16th, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 
ELIJAH A. MORSE, Chairman. 
P. J. Heasxey, Clerk of the Committee. 


~~ 
*-o+ 











BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston Woman Suffrage League will be 
held at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
No. 5 Park Street, on Monday evening, 
Feb. 7, at 7.30 P. M. Consideration of 
plans for the work of the coming year will 
be resumed, and a full meeting is desired. 

JULIA WARD Howe, Pres. 

L. A. HATCH, Sec. 


ow 
oe 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


Notice was given two weeks ago that a 
column of news items about women and 
arguments for woman suffrage would here- 
after be furnished, free of charge, to any 
paper that would publish it, and a num- 
ber of circulars containing the same offer 
were sent out to the press. ‘The response has 
been gratifyingly, but at the same time 
almost alarmingly, large. The returns are 
not nearly all in yet, but already several 
hundred papers have expressed their wil- 
lingness to publish weekly a woman's col- 
umn with a good deal of woman suffrage 
in it. 

The column will start out with more 
than 100,000 readers; but whether the pa- 
pers will continue to publish it for any 
length of time will be sure to depend on 
whether the matter supplied them is found 
satisfactory. ‘The responsibility is great, 
for the regular publication of woman suf- 
frage paragraphs in so large a number of 
daily and weekly papers, if it can be kept 
up, will do an almost incalculable amount 
of good. But the difficulty is also great, 
for the news items furnished must be such 
as will suit a variety of tastes, and be ac- 
ceptable to papers scattered all over the 
country, from Maine to California. It is, 
therefore, earnestly requested that all 
friends of suffrage who come across bright, 
interesting items of news about women, or 
short, pointed arguments for woman suf- 
frage, will forward them to the present 
writer, to help in making up the column. 
Remember that the matter sent should not 
be of local but of general interest, and 
above all, that brevity is the soul of wit. 
Any assistance in this line will be very 
gratefully received, for the would-be edi- 
tor of the woman’s column is oppressed by 
a most uncomfortable sense of the respon- 
sibility. 

There has been much amusement, how- 
ever, in looking over the pile of answers 
received by each mail—answers ranging 
all the way from the enthusiastic to the 
impudent—and it is a source of satisfaction 
to find how many editors, even among 
those who cannot afford space for the 
regular publication of woman suffrage 
matter, declare themselves in favor of the 
principle. A. 8. B. 





++ 
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TWO NEW LEAFLETS. 


Two excellent new leaflefS$ are now 
ready, and for sale, each at ten cents a 
hundred, at this office, or fifteen cénts a 
hundred, post-paid: ‘Professor Carruth 
on Woman Suffrage,” being the address 
delivered by him at the annual meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Topeka, and ‘‘A Duty of Women,” 
an extract from Frances Power Cobbe’s 
celebrated little book, *‘The Duties of 
Women.” Professor Carruth’s address will 
be useful for anybody and everybody. 
Miss Cobbe’s argument will be found es- 
pecially good for women who “do not 
want to vote.” A. 8. B. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN U. 8. SENATE. 
_ . > 


For the first time in our history a direct 
vote was had on the 25th ult. in the U.S. 
Senate, upon a joint resolve for a woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment, free 
from complication with other issues. Cov- 
tinuous attempts to reach this vote have 
been made and thwarted since 1866; and 
it was only secured at this time by the per- 
tinacity and good management of Senator 
Blair. 

Twenty-one years ago the question came 
before the U. S. Senate, during a discus- 
sion which preceded the submission of the 
fifteenth amendment. The addition of the 
word “sex” was proposed by a Democratic 
Senator, Edgar Cowan, of Pennsylvania. 
His object was to embarrass the Repub- 
licans, and, if possible, to prevent the suc- 
cess of negro enfranchisement. With mas- 
terly ability he showed the identity of the 
principle in both cases, and claimed that 
every argument for the negro applied 
equally to the woman. But half a dozen 
leading Republican senators, including 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, Gratz Brown, 
of Missouri, and Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
accepted the issue, and made able argu- 
ments in its favor. ‘They thus brought the 
question for the first time into national 
politics, and made it a recognized political 
issue. Only nine senators ventured to vote 
in its favor, two of whom were Democrats. 

This year the votes and pairs were as 
follows: 

YEAS. 


Blair, of New Hampshire. 

Cheney, of New Hampshire. 

Hoar, of Massachusetts. 

Dawes, of Massachusetts. 

Platt, of Connecticut. 

Chace, of Rhode Island. 

Frye, of Maine. 7 





Mitchell, of Pennsylvania. 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 
Miller, of New York. 3 
Brown, of Colorado. 

Teller, of Colorado. 

Conger, of Michigan. 

Palmer, of Michigan. 

Cullum, of Illinois. 

Farwell, of lilinois. 

Manderson, of Nebraska. 

Wilson, of Iowa. 

Plumb, of Kansas. 

Harrison, of Indiana. 

Sherman, of Ohio. ll 
Dolph, of Oregon. 
Mitchell, of Oregon. 
Stanford, of California. 


El co 


NAYS. 


Morrill, of Maine. 

Hawley, of Connecticut. 2 
Evarts, of New York. 

Gray, of Delaware. 

Saulsbury, of Delaware. 
McPherson, of New Jersey. 

Sewell, of New Jersey. 5 
Ingalls, of Kansas. 

MeMillan, of Minnesota. 

Payne, of Ohio. 

Sawyer, of Wisconsin. 

Spooner, of Wisconsin. 

Jones, of Nevada. 6 


Williams, of California. 1 





Eustis, of Louisiana. 
Whitehall, of Mississippi. 
George, of Mississippi. 
Harris, of Tennessee. 
Whitthorne, of Tennessee. 
Pugh, of Alabama. 

Morgan, of Alabama. 
Mahone, of Virginia. 
Vance, of North Carolina. 
Ransom, of North Carolina. 
Hampton, of South Carolina. 
Butler, of South Carolina. 
Maxey, of Texas. 

Coke, of Texas. 

Gorman, of Maryland. 
Wilson, of Maryland. 
Kenna, of West Virginia. 
Camden, of West Virginia. 
Jones, of Arkansas. 

Berry, of Arkansas. 

Beck, of Kentucky. 
Blackburne, of Kentucky. 
Brown, of Georgia. 
Colquitt, of Georgia. 

Call, of Florida. 

Cockrell, of Missouri. 

Vest, of Missouri. 27 


41 

The vote this winter shows a great ad. 
vance of public sentiment in twenty-one 
years. Instead of nine votes, two of them 
of doubtful sincerity, woman suffrage re- 
ceived 24 votes and pairs, including that of 
Senator Plumb, who came in too late, but 
requested to be recorded in the affirma- 
tive. The adverse votes and pairs were 
41. Eleven senators were absent. 

All the 24 senators recorded in favor of 
woman suffrage were Republicans. Of the 
opponents, 14 were Republicans and 27 
Democrats. ‘Thus the Republican senators 
were 24 to 14, nearly two to one, in favor 
of woman suffrage, while every Democrat 
voted against it. ‘This seems to indicate 
that woman suffrage is not unlikely soon 
to become a Republican issue. 

Looking at the vote geographically, by 
sections it stood as follows: ‘ 


Yeas. Nays. Absent. 
New England States...... 7 2 3 
Middle States............ 3 5 0 
Western States..... abaeee 1l 6 5 
Pacific States...........- 3 1 0 
States...... 8& @ 27 3 
Beteds os cawr ogee cones 2 41 ll 


Thus the votes from New England, the 
Middle, Western, and Pacific States taken 
together stood 24 yeas to 14 nays; nearly 
two-thirds in favor of woman suffrage; 





while the Southern States voted solid 
against it. Now the intelligence, enter- 
prise, and numerical growth of the nation 
are mainly in the former sections; there- 
fore, the future triumph of woman suf- 
frage seems assured. Moreover, these sec- 
tions are the strongholds of Republican 
supremacy, an this again strengthens the 
probability that woman suffrage is destined 
to become a Republican issue. 

Woman suffrage was 
suppressed in New Jersey in 1807 by a 
Democratic legislative majority, and, ex- 
cept in Massachusetts in 1882 [when they 
elected their governor },the Democrats have 
never explicitly endorsed it, either in State 
or national platforms. The Republican 
party, on the contrary, has endorsed it 
repeatedly, both in State and national plat- 
forms. In 1872, the high-water mark of 
Republican party supremacy was attained. 
The National Republican Platform, adopt- 
ed at Philadelphia June 9, 1872, declared: 

14. The Republican party is mindful of its ob- 
ligations to the loyal women of America for their 
noble devotion to the cause of freedom; their ad- 
mission to wider fields of usefulness is viewed 
with satisfaction; and the honest demands of 
any class of citizens for additional rights should 
be treated with respectful consideration. 

The Massachusetts Republican Platform, 
adopted at Worcester, Aug. 28, 1872, af- 
firmed : 

8. Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recognition of the rights of woman contained in 
the fourteenth clause of the National Republican 
Platform ; that the Republican of Massa- 
chusetts, as the representative of liberty and prog- 
ress, is in favor of extending suffrage on equal 
terms to al lAmerican citizens irrespective of sex, 
and will hail the day when the educated intellcet 
and enlightened conscience of woman will find 
direct expression at the ballot-box. 

Upon these woman suffrage platforms 
the Republican party re-elected President 
Grant and carried State and nation by ma- 
jorities never equalled before or since. 
Without claiming that the endorsement 
for woman sufirage was the cause of Re- 
publican success,{this shows that the vo- 
ters, were not repelled by the woman suf- 
fage plank. 

Three things are certain: 

1. Every party wants votes. No class has 
ever been enfranchised without a party be- 
hind it. 

2. No party has ever failed to secure the 
support of the great majority of the class 
it has enfranchised. 

3. Every extensionjof suffrage ever made 
has been welcomed by the people, and has 
proved to be a public}benefit. 

We give the above facts without Repub- 
lican bias. Our readers will interpret for 
themselves the signsj of the times. The 
,Woman’s JOURNAL is neither Democratic 
nor Republican. It values woman suffrage 
above party. It appeals to the good men 


of all parties to do justice to women. 
H. B. B. 





it utionally 
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SENATOR BROWN ON SUFFRAGE. 





The speech made by Senator Brown, of 
Georgia, against woman suffrage, in the 
U. 8S. Senate, is courteous in tone, and is, 
perhaps, as good # presentation as can be 
made of that side of the question. It must, 
therefore, be a satisfaction to the friends of 
the reform to see how little the objections 
really amount to. His speech contains, 
indeed, many things that are true, and 
many that are to the point; but the state- 
ments which are true are not to the point, 
and those which are to the point are not 
true. 

Thus, Senator Brown says he be- 
lieves that ‘the Creator intended that 
the sphere of the males and femaleg of our 
race should be different.” Undoubtedly, 
in some respects. There will always be 
some things that men can do better- than 
women, and others that women can do 
better than men. But no one now believes 
that the spheres of the sexes are different 
in all respects. It used to be thought that 
men might walk the streets, but women 
must be secluded in a harem; that men 
ought to be educated, but women did not 
need education; that all trades and pro- 
fessions should be open to men, but every- 
thing, except housework and sewing, 
should be closed to women. In the prog- 
ress of civilization, this has been changed, 
and women are to-day doing unquestioned, 
and even with general approval, a score of 
things that used to be considered wholly 
out of their sphere. Once admit that the 
spheres of the sexes overlap at all—that 
there is any common ground—and it be- 
comes an open question whether the ballot- 
box may not be found to belong on that 
common ground, as well as the library, the 
schoolhouse and the college. 

Senator Brown says: “The different 
classes of out-door labor which require 
physical strength and endurance are by 
nature assigned to man... . He discharges 
such labors as require greater physical 
strength than the femule sex are usually 
found to possess.” Undoubtedly. But 
the casting of a ballot does not come un- 
der that head. {t requires no greater phy- 
sical strength than most women possess 
to drop a slip of paper into a box—indeed, 
is not nearly so hard as to do a large wash- 
ing. Generally speaking, to form an in- 
telligent opinion on political questions, 





and to express it, is a thing that requires 
mind rather than muscle. 

Senator Brown says that caucuses are 
sometimes held late at night, and it would 
be “laborious” for women to attend them. 
But the caucus is rare that closes later 
than the theatre. And it would be no 
more imperative for women than it now is 
for men to attend, when circumstances 
made it especially inconvenient. Indeed, 
we are told that in Wyoming women gen- 
erally do not go to the caucus; but the 
political managers at the caucus know that 
the womer are to be reckoned with on 
election day, and that they will not vote 
for an immoral candidate. This compels 
both parties to nominate their best men if 
they wish to succeed. 

Senator Brown says: ‘In the Divine 
evonomy it is provided that man shall be 
the head of the family.” But it is cer- 
tainly not provided in the Divine economy 
that man should be the head of the family 
in such a sense as to allow his wife no 
voice or vote in family affairs. That would 
be contrary to the Golden Rule, which is 
the concrete expression of the Divine econ- 
omy in all human relations. Indeed, peo- 
ple are more and more coming to speak of 
the father and mother as the heads of the 
family, and to find it true here, as else- 
where, that two heads are better than one. 
The fact that the State is a great aggre- 
gation of families, is the strongest argu- 
ment why women should have a voice in 
its affairs. 

Senator Brown says that men are liable 
to military duty, jury duty, and the work 
of repairing roads; therefore they alone 
should vote. As to jury duty; doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, and about twenty other 
classes of men are exempt from it, with- 
out therefore being excluded from suf- 
frage. So with military duty; all men 
over forty-five, and all who have any ail- 
ment, are excluded from the army, but 
they are freely admitted to the ballot-box. 
If the ability to perform military service 
is not a necessary jualification for voting 
in a man, why should it be considered so 
ina woman? Moreover, if women cannot 
perform military service, they can and do 
perform equivalent service, in bringing sol- 
diers into the world, and accomplishing 
all those arduous household duties which 
Senator Brown so eloquently describes. 
As for the duty of repairing roads, etc., 
in most States, women are obliged either 
to perform it or to pay for it. 

Senator Brown says: ‘The whole time 
of the noble, affectionate, and true woman 
is required in the delicate and difficult du- 
ties assigned her in the family circle, in 
her church relations, and in the society 
where her lot is cast.”” Yet Senator Brown 
and his colleagues bestow high praise upon 
Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Leonard, one of 
whom has found time to write a great many 
novels, and the other to hold public office 
and take part in public political contro- 
versy; while both of them have found 
time to write elaborate arguments against 
woman suffrage. Evidently, home and 
church duties do not absorb the whole time 
of all women. This objection rests upon 
an exaggerated idea of the amount of time 
which ‘political duties” require. All the 
time the average man devotes to them is 
the amount needed to read the newspaper, 
and to cast a vote once or twice a year. 
The average woman could perfectly well 
afford todoas much. Mrs. Whitney speaks 
with applause of the women who take 
pains to inform themselves upon public 
questions in order to be able to talk in- 
telligently with their husbands and sons; 
and if a woman is to take the time to in- 
form herself, in any case, the few addi- 
tional minutes required to cast a vote do 
not seem very formidable. A. 8. B. 


i al 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL W. 5S. A. 





The following resolutions were adopted 
at the annual Convention of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, held last 
week in Washington: 


Whereas, the disfranchisement of the women 
citizens of this country is a denial of its claim as 
a republic, and of its fundamental principles of 
citizenship, as set forth in the nal constitu- 
tion and reiterated in the fourteenth amendment, 


and 

Whereas, the Supreme Court has nevertheless 
decided that the federal constitution does not 
—_ upon women the right to the ballot, 


refore, 

Resolved, That the N. W.8. A. demand the 
passage of a sixteenth amendment which shall 
secure Oe en one conte Gale 
suffrage to the women citizens of the United le 

Whereas, for the first time a vote has been 


chising women, and, 
Whereas, one-third of the Senators voted for 








amram actnten te 


ey oye ie n their ition of the fact 

t the ballot in the hands of woman is necessa- 

ry for their success. 
Resolved, That in view of 


the vital need of the enfranchisement of woman 
in order that she may properly protect herself 
and her children. 

Resolved, That we thank Senators Blair, of New 
Hampshire; Dolph, of Oregon; and Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, for their support of the resolution 
) a age for a 16th amendment, and Senators 

lair, of New Hampshire; Bowen, of Colorado; 
py of New Hampshire; Conger, of Michi- 

; Cullum, of Illinois; Dolph, of Oregon; Far- 
well, of Illinois; Hoar, of Massach $ 
derson, of Nebraska; Mitchell, of Oregon ; Mitch- 


ell, of Pennsylvania; Palmer, of Mic ; Platt, 
of Connecticut; Sherman, of Ohio; Teller, of 
Colorado; Wilson, of Iowa; for v in its 
favor, and also to Senator Plumb, of Kansas, 


and those paired Senators—Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts; Stanford, of California; and Chace, of 
Rhode Island—who openly announced in the 
Senate their allegiance to the amendment. 

Resolved, That in the death of Abby Kelley 
Foster, of Massachusetts, we the loss 
to our cause of one of its earliest and most fear- 
less pioneers. 
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MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN, JAN. 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The annual convention of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association was held in 
the Capito] building, at Lansing, January 
13th and 14th. The first session, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, was devoted to reading re- 
port of last annual meeting at Grand Rap- 
ids, address of welcome by Mrs. North, 
of Lansing, and response by Emily B. 
Ketcham, Grand Rapids, who gave many 
reasons why, throughout the States and 
Territories, the demand for the ballot is 
emphasized by speech, discussion, and pe- 
tition. 

Then followed the president’s address, 
by Mrs. Mary L. Doe, of Bay City, who 
gave the gains of the movement in the last 
year, the signs of the times which are the 
inspiration of hope for the future, and the 
reasons why women should desire and de- 
mand political equality. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw, a Michigan girl and 
graduate of Michigan University, now of 
Boston, described the method of work pur- 
sued there. The need of money had met 
them at every turn in their efforts to work, 
so Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who conceived 
and managed the great sanitary commis- 
sion which sent thousands of dollars and 
carloads of supplies to the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers in the hospitals and on the 
battle-fields during our late war, under- 
took a bazaar, assisted by many distin- 
guished men and women, and scores of 
humbler workers. Contributions from all 
parts of the country were sent. The work 
was begun in October, and the bazaar was 
held during the week preceding Christmas. 
and netted $6,200, with which to work and 
educate the people to see that what is just 
for man is just for woman. Thursday even- 
ing Miss Shaw made an eloquent appeal for 
municipal suffrage for women, in Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, to a large audience of leg- 
islators and citizens. 

Two day sessions were held on Friday. 
Reports of officers and auxiliary societies 
were given, and letters from absent friends 
expressing sympathy and regret at una- 
voidable absence, inclading a letter from 
Lucy Stone, which elicited applause. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Recording Boortiary—Retalle Provin, Grand 
Corresponding Secretary—Fannie H. Fowler, 

Treasurer and Chairman of Committee on Or- 
ganization—Emily B. Ketcham, Grand Rapids. 

Special features of the afternoon were 
a stirring speech by Christine S. Barge 
hoorn, of Luther, reproving men who 
think in ruts, and selfishly - indifferent 
women; an amusing original poem, with 
decided hits, “The Hen that Scratches,” 
by Anna B. Elmslie, Lisbon; and a touch- 
ingly beautiful poem, full of pathos, by 
Mrs. Rice, of Adrian, ‘Only a Girl.” The 
convention adjourned for an extra session 
Saturday morning, to perfect plans for the 
organization for the ensuing year. 
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Susan B. Anthony spoke Friday even- 
ing, in Representatives’ Hall, to a crowd- 
ed house of eager listeners, for municipal 
suffrage. The speaker was introduced, in 
a few appropriate words, by Governor 
Luce, who occupied the platform with 
Mrs. Mary L. Doe. Great interest was 
shown throughout the convention. 

Fannie H, FowLer, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JAN. 31, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Letters received from many friends in- 
quire as to whether the municipal suffrage 
bill has yet been reported in the New 
York Legislature. Itis to be pushed jn 
the Senate at once. Gen. Coggeshall, the 
leading Republican, and Gen. Murphy, 
the leading Democrat in that body, are 
both ready to aid it, while Lieut.-Gov. 
Jones, the presiding officer, who has long 
been committed to suffrage, promises his 
hearty support. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell will be es- 
pecially in charge of the bill, and all who 
know her earnestness and enthusiasm will 
feel that it is in efficient hands. All per- 
sons who have enrolled petitions through- 
out the State, should send them at once to 
the senators from their district. 

Of course the great effort in the Legisla- 
ture must be made to secure the right to 
vote for delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. Four bills have already been 
presented providing for the mode of elec- 
tion. One of these—that drawn up by 
the United Labor Party—secures to women 
the right of suffrage. The bills are at 
present in committee. 

Last week I was in Washington as a del- 
egate to the Convention. ‘The attendance 
was large at all sessions; overwhelmingly 
so in the evenings, the audiences more 
than filling the building. Another year 
arrangements must be made for overflow 
meetings. ‘The vote in the Senate was re- 
garded by all of us as a great triumph. 
It was the first time that there had ever 
been a direct vote on the proposed six- 
teenth amendment enfranchising the wom- 
en citizens of the United States, and the 
fact that one-third of the senators voted 
for it was a marked success. For the vote 
stood sixteen ayes to thirty-four noes of 
those present, and counting absentees 
paired or pledged, twenty-six to fifty, more 
than one-third. " 

Senator Miller, of New York, would cer- 
tainly have voted in favor had he not been 
paired. Senator Evarts, we were all sorry 
to see, voted no. His action was not un- 
expected, and yet might possibly have 
been changed by greater effort. On the 
day after the vote was taken, a large dele- 
gation of ladies went to the Senate, and 
were received in the Marble-Room, where 
we met Senators Blair, Dolph, Palmer, 
Cheney, Stanford, and others of those who 
had voted for us. While we were talking 
with these gentlemen, Senator Evarts 
came into the room. On behalf of our 
State, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Howell, and myself 
remonstrated with him on his course, and 
when we were presently joined by women 
from many other States, who all united in 
deprecating his action, he seemed quite 
overcome at the earnestness manifested. 
It is to be hoped that hereafter he will be 
on the right side. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


First woman suffrage hearing, Green 
Room, Wednesday, Feb. 9, at 10 A. M. 

Second woman suffrage hearing, Green 
Room, Wednesday, Feb. 16, 10 A. M. 

Mrs. Augusta M. May has a woman's de- 
partment in her paper, The Waukon Stan- 
dard, Iowa. 

The Topeka Capital is giving valuable 
articles in regard to boys—what are their 
dangers and what they need. 

Senator Farwell, Logan’s successor, cast 
his first vote in the U. S. Senate for wom- 
an suffrage. A good beginning. 

Governor Martin, of Kansas, in his in- 
augural address, recommended the encour- 
agement of silk culture in Kansas. 

The Hartford Zxaminer, in its wonian’s 
celumn, keeps up a lively discussion of 
various points involved in the woman’s 
rights question. 

The Boston Herald has set a good ex- 
ample by making a co-operative arrange- 
ment with its employees. 

Miss Dawes, daughter of Senator Dawes, 
is pronounced by the reporters ‘the most 
contented women in congressional circles 
in Washington.” 

The Union of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors, at Paris, will open their sixth annual 
exhibition at the Palace of the Champs 
Elysées on February 28th. 

A landlord in this city, who leased a 
house with bad which affected 
the health of the inmates, has just been 
r@quired to pay $2,250 damages. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, last week, read 
her paper on Dante and Beatrice before the 
Young People’s Club of the Church of the 
Disciples, to a very appreciative audience. 

The Nebraska W. 8S. A. invites the local 
societies throughout the State to hold cele- 
brations on Feb. 15, which will be Miss 
Anthony’s sixty-seventh birthday. 

Several members of the Michigan Legis- 
lature joined the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at its late annual meeting in Lansing, 
making suggestions and showing much 
friendliness. 

Do not fail to read the excellent story 
by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, now running 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. It illustrates 
some phases of the woman’s rights ques- 
tion in a new and very pleasant way. 

A vommittee of the Minneapolis Woman 
Suffrage Association last week presented 
to the Minnesota Legislature petitions 
praying for the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, which were referred to special legisla- 
tive committees. 


The regular meeting of the Wellesley 
Woman Suffrage League was held at the 
house of 8. H. Southwick, on Tuesday, 
February 1. Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of 
West Newton, read an interesting paper 
on the Luray Cave. 

We believe in electing women to public 
office, and are glad to see that voters gen- 
erally are willing to accord that privilege 
to the weaker sex. But we notice that 
they generally get the office that has no 
salary attached.—Buston Post. 

Sill Hall, the new building for the de- 
partments of art, music, and physical ex- 
ercises in the Rockford, Ill., Female Sem- 
inary, is named in honor of Miss Anna P. 
Sill, so long the beloved principal of the 
seminary. 

In New York, on the 3d inst., Professor 
John de Leon, an astrologer, recently con- 
victed of kidnapping Mrs. Sarah Bowes 
and sending her to Panama to lead an im- 
moral life, was sentenced by Judge Gilder- 
sleeve to fifteen year in the State Prison. 

Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore, of Philadelphia, 
having been appointed Master in a cause 
by Judge Fell, last week, administered an 
oath and took testimony. ‘This is said to 
be the first time a woman ever adminis- 
tered an oath or exercised the power of 
the Court in Pennsylvania. 

Many signatures have been obtained to 
petitions for the appointment of women as 
matrons at the several station-houses of 
the city. Petitions have been circulated at 
the meetings of the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Unitarian, and Univer- 
salist clergymen, and were generally 
signed by those present. 

The N. E. Women's Press Association 
has petitioned for the appointment of po- 
lice matrons. This self-evidently humane 
and proper measure has enlisted a great 
deal of popular sympathy, and a strong ef- 
fort will be made to carry it through at 
this session. Almost all the women’s as- 
sociations are united in asking for it. 

Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby, formerly 
a member of the Brook Farm Community 
and the author of the ‘Brook Farm Pa- 
pers,” died last week at Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Kirby, a few months ago, pub- 
lished an autobiography, entitled ‘* Years 
of Experience.” She describes in this her 
life at Brook Farm, with reminiscences of 
Dr. Ripley and Margaret Fuller. 

The Boston Globe deals the Herald a de- 
served tap for heading its account of the 
recent debate on woman suffrage in Con- 
gress ‘‘Anti-Petticoat Politics.” The Globe 
says: ‘*We note the grace and dignity of 
the expression, and leave the gallant edi- 
tor to be dealt with as he deserves by the 
cultivated ladies who have never sneered 
at pantaloon politics.” 

At the Methodist Ministers’ Meeting, 
held in Boston, Jan. 31, the following res- 
olution was offered by Rev. L. A. Banks, 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, and Rev. John D. 
Pickles, and was adopted by a large ma- 
jority : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the rec- 
Sascigal ecth-age for wessen, and we carmestly 
desire the mf 


at it be granted at the present session of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. 


Mrs. E. A. Hilt and Mrs. O. Augusta 
Cheney edit woman's columns in the 
Natick Weekly Review, the Natick Citizen 
(also published as the Wellesley Courant 
and the Sherborn Tribune), and the Natick 
Bulletin (also published as the Cochituate 
Enterprise, Sherborn Mirror, and Saxon- 
ville News). These ladies are thus quietly 
leavening five communities with woman 
suffrage sentiment in a most useful and ef- 
fective way. 

Between three and four hundred people 
called on Miss Anthony at the Riggs 
House, the evening before the Washington 
Convention. Miss Anthony received in 
the red parlor, assisted by her two nieces 
Misses Lucy and Maud Anthony, Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Shattuck, 
Mrs. Harbert, and several others. A table 
was spread with refreshments in the pri- 
vate dining-room, and there was a profu- 





sion of floral decorations. 





Commander Tobin says of the Woman's 
Relief Corps, “Our gratitude should go 
forth to encourage the noble women in 
their efforts to smooth the paths of those 
who have few other earthly helpers. I 
commend to the protection of this depart- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
this noble band of loyal women, who, as 
mothers, sisters, daughters, and wives of 
our comrades, are so faithfully and earn- 
estly fulfilling their mission of fraternal 
charity.” 


The Boston Globe has an earnest and 
timely article calling for better protection 
of little girls. It instances three cases in 
one week where girls of twelve and thir- 
teen had been persuaded by men of forty 
into hasty and thoughtless marriage. 
One, on her way to school, was taken by 
the arm and told to ‘Come, let us get mar- 
ried,” and then made to swear that she 
was seventeen. Such peril besets children 
as they go out to school. What parent 
can be sure of the safety of her little girls? 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, last Sun- 
day, preached a sermon of warm and rich- 
ly-deserved eulogy upon the late Rev. 
Wm. G. Eliot, of St. Louis. Miss Lilian 
Whiting, in the Traveller, says of him: 
“The work of Dr. Eliot, radiating from 
the church and the university as a centre, 
was practically unlimited in its extent. 
The cause of anti-slavery, the temperance 
work, and the great political reform of the 
day involving the enfranchisement of 
women, enlisted his active sympathies and 
aid.” 

Sixteen farmers are made chairmen of 
committees in the Kansas House. The To- 
peka Capital says: “Speaker Smith has 
faith in the farmers, and he believes that 
they can make the laws of the State, and 
look after the interests of the people just 
as well as the lawyers, the bankers, or any 
other profession. With a farmer for speak- 
er, and sixteen farmers for chairmen of 
committees, this may be said to be a ‘gran- 
ger’ House, and the Capital predicts that 
when the session has closed it will be 
found that the interests of the people have 
been well taken care of.” 

The workingwomen of Copenhagen have 
founded a benefit union for mutual help, 
which already counts 1,459 members. 
Many other women's unions have been 
lately founded in Denmark, both in the 
country and the capital. Among the chief 
of these is the Women’s Union for Prog- 
ress, which was established last November, 
and works in a democratic direction. Its 
object is to awake public opinion on the 
subject of ‘‘women’s rights,” and to excite 
attention to all questions of social or po- 
litical interest. Lectures and discussions 
are held twice a month. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1887 is a beauti- 
ful and fascinating volume. The annual 
editions of the Guide have charmed thou- 
sands of children and grown people since 
Miss Warner immortalized it in ‘*Three 
Little Spades.” It opens with a series of 
practical articles of service, to amateur 
and to professional gardeners, which is fol- 
lowed by illustrations showing the interior 
of the immense seed house, and then by 
engravings of all the leading and rare va- 
rieties of flowers and vegetables, with di- 
rections for their culture. No pains or ex- 
pense have been spared in the production 
of this volume, and every effort has been 
made to render it worthy the reputation 
of its publisher, James Vick, Seedsman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Summit County, Ohio., Beacon 
gives an account of the shameful condition 
of the County Infirmary there, in which 
two insane women became mothers. It 
was found that the bathing of the insane 
women was done by men, and that the 
superintendent did not know how many of 
the care-takers had keys to their rooms. 
The only man who had a right to a key to 
the cell where one insane woman became 
a mother was said to have taken improper 
liberties with women in the Infirmary, 
but he was not discharged or reported, 
and at the trial his lawyer moved that 
“the prisoner be discharged, because a 
case of probable guilt had not been made 
out. It was no more probable that the 
prisoner committed the crime than that 
several other persons about the Infirmary 
had done so” who had had opportunity. 
Think of the poor and insane women in 
such case! Is it not imperative that some 
respectable women should be placed 
among the directors of all such institu- 
tions? 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, papers were read on “Opportu- 
nities for Post-Graduate Study for Women 
in Philadelphia,” by Miss Alice V. Ames, 
and on “Art Opportunities in Philadel- 
phia, and Some Ways of Using Them,” by 
Miss Gabrielle D. Clements. Miss Ames 
called attention to the great opportunities 
for private study afforded by the libraries 
of the city—the Philadelphian, those of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
Franklin Institute, the Historical Society 
and the Philosophical Society. She said: 
“The opportunities of the city are enor- 
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mous, and if girls could only be roused to 
pursue some definite course of reading 
during a part of the time now spent on 
useless or worse than useless literature, it 
would be a great source of happiness to 
themselves and of profit to society at 
large.” 

Miss Helen C. De S. Abbott has been 
giving, in Philadelphia, a series of very in- 
teresting lectures on ‘Plant Analysis as 
an Applied Science.” Miss Abbott at first 
intended to study medicine, but discover- 
ing in one of Its auxiliary sciences an 
almost untrodden field, she took up this 
line of special research, and has attained 
a distinguished position in it. The report 
of the experiments reads like a fairy tale. 
The Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘*The pro- 
longed and absorbing study into the se- 
crets of plant-life, compelling it to yield 
up its foods, its fuels, its fabrics, its 
flavors, its essences, its hues, its tonics; 
adding from hitherto useless plants, or de- 
veloping additional resources from those 
already partly known—what more dainty, 
more beautiful, more useful work to set 
before the girl student! . . . Miss Abbott 
furnishes one more example of what a girl 
may do who wishes to fill her life with 
occupation formerly held to be only possi- 
ble to the young man.” 


Mme. Trélat, who has just died in Paris, 
at the age of eighty-four, has left nearly 
all her immense property to the poor of 
Paris. The bequest is greatly needed, as 
all succor is now, from want of funds, re- 
fused to poor people, unless they are crip- 
pled or otherwise maimed. The rest of 
her fortune goes to schools and other in- 
stitutions of public utility. Her late hus- 
band, Dr. Ulysse Trélat, was governor of 
the Salpétriére Hospital. Madame ‘Trélat 
spent her life in doing good in all direc- 
tions, and took an active part in the crea- 
tion of technical schools for girls. When 
she was at the Salpétriére her salon was 
the most influential in Paris. A friend 
who loved her says in a private letter: 
“She was an exquisite housekeeper, and 
every morning, old as she was, went to 
see to all things herself, order meals, give 
out stores, and make up her accounts. She 
was a charming old lady, of most beauti- 
ful, stately manners. It seemed quite nat- 
ural to kiss her hand. She had riches in 
abundance, but no near kin, no one to live 
with her except servants. She always 
spoke English to the old white horse that 
drew her brougham, because then no one 
could understand the pet names she called 
him, when she gave him his daily lumps 
of sugar.” 


The secretary of the Women’s Press 
Club told an interesting story at a recent 
meeting of the Club at Washington, as to 
how the first women’s property law in 
Mississippi originated. Her father, the 
late ‘I’. B. J. Hadley, of the Mississippi 
State Senate, was awakened early one 
morning by the knock of a well-known 
non-professional gambler, who said he had 
just won from a mutual friend all the prop-. 
erty he had—his two plantations, his 
horses, everything. ‘‘I could turn his fam- 
ily out of doors to-morrow, if I wished,” 
he said. “If I give his property back to 
him, it will go the same way. I cannot 
put it in his wife’s name, for the law for- 
bids. I have waked you up because I know 
you will be ready to do a good deed. I 
want you to have a law passed giving 
women the right to hold property in their 
own names. Do it to-morrow, and I will 
turn over the whole property to the wife.” 
That day Senator Hadley introduced the 
bill; it immediately passed, was sent to 
the House, passed, and received the gov- 
ernor’s signature before night. ‘‘In that 
way,” concluded Senator Hadley’s daugh- 
ter, ‘‘was passed what I believe was the 
first legislation of the kind in the United 
States.” 


We have received from London a thick 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Argument for 
Woman’s Electoral Rights under Amend- 
ments XIV. and XV. of the Constitution 
of the United States: A Review of my 
work at Washington,” by Victoria C. 
Woodhull. Glancing over the table of con- 
tents, we find that the volume contains, 
besides an introduction, Mrs. Woodhull's 
‘“‘Manifesto,” reprinted from the N. Y. 
Herald, of April 2, 1870, declaring herself 
a candidate for the presidency ; her ‘*Me- 
morial to Congress ;” ‘Argument Delivered 





Before the Judiciary Committee ;” ‘*Argu- 
ment in Support of the Memorial ;” ‘*Ma- 
jority Report of Committee on Memorial ;” 
‘Minority Report of Ditto; “Speech Be- 
fore the National Woman Suftrage Conven- 
tion, delivered May 11, 1871;” “A Paper 
Read at Woman Suffrage Convention, May 
12, 1871;” and “Speech Delivered Before 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
Jan. 10, 1872.” Owing to her well-known 
theories on certain social questions, Mrs. 
Woodhull’s advocacy did the cause of 
woman suffrage much more harm than 
good, and it was a matter of regret to most 
of the friends of the movement that her 
name ever became associated with it in the 
public mind. Her argument for woman 
suftrage under the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments is such an argument as can 
be made under those amendments, and has 
been made at various times by other per- 
sons. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided against it, but many 
friends of suffrage think that the decision 
was unjust, and will be reversed when pub- 
lic sentiment on the woman question has 
become more enlightened. (G. Norman 
& Son, Printers, Hart Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London, 1887.) 











THE well-known firm of Thayer, McNeil 
& Hodgkins, 47 Temple Place, are now 
holding their Annual Sale of Boots and 
Shoes. The goods marked at the reduced 
prices are taken from their regular stock, 
and the prices are extremely low. Anyone 
requiring anything in the way of Boots, 
Shoes, or Slippers will do well to give 
them a call, as the opportunity seldom of- 
fers for securing such real bargains. 





MR. WILLARD BURR’S CONCERT’ 


The concerts given lately by Mr. Willard Burr 
for the purpose of introducing his own works, 
were beautiful novelties of composition in the 
methods and interpretations of musical verse and 
expression, greatly appreciated by the discrim- 
inating and intelligent audience, who evidently 
came to criticise as well as admire our rising 
American composer. The talent and feeling 
evolved in harmony with practical knowledge of 
musical language and rhymic development, with 
a tender intuition of poetical sympathy, and the 
dramatic outcry of human suffering and of up- 
lifted song, gave peculiar pleasure, especially the 
second concert, the sublimity of which lingers 
melodiously as the days go by. A at deal 
can be said of these compositions, and Mr. Burr's 
conscientious works cannot but meet with hearty 
response from connoisseurs, because of his pure, 
pervading purpose and sincere devotion to musi- 
cal art in America. Mr. Burr has for several 
years devoted much effort toward procuring 
proper recognition of the best works of native 
composers through public performances, by desir- 
ing students to use such, and by securing the 
co-operation of musicians and music publishers 
in favor of an international copyright law. He 
is a studious composer, an unselfish instructor, 
and thoroughly imbued with the high interests 
of musical language and American art. It is 
hoped that another series of concerts will follow 
immediately, which may introduce other Ameri- 
can composers. 





THE most stubborrcases of dyspepsia and sick 
headache yield to the regulating and toning in- 
fluences of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
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BY A. E. HAMILTON. 


This learned I from the shadow of a tree 
That to and fro did sway upon a wall: 
Our shadow-selves, our influence, may fall 

Where we can never be. 

Se 
In EXILE. 


BY ANNA F. BURNHAM. 





I see a fireside far away ; 
I count each dear, accustomed chair, 
The gentle-glance, the faces gay— 
I see it all, and would be there. 
The children climb their father’s knees ; 
The mother strokes her baby’s hair; 
In happy groups of twos and threes 
They laugh and chat—would I were there! 


The lamp its mellow radiance sheds ; 
The firelight flickers softly where 

Two little brown and golden heads 
Are lowly bent at evening prayer. 


What of the lonely leagues between? 
I see it plain—I see it fair! 
I see, who am myself unseen— 
For oh! my homesick heart is there! 
— Good Housekeeping. 
— —— -e&@Pe-— -— —— 


A BIT OF BLUE SKY. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





The clouds trooped by on a summer's day, 
Some stormy and black, some white and gray ; 
And some were billowed like Alpine snow, 
Tinted with gold of the sunset glow. 


And now a city with dome and tower 
Rose and vanished by unseen power; 
And here a vision of arméd men, 

And there a picture of wood and glen. 


But fairest of all, oft glimmered through, 
Like a beam of hope, a bit of blue, 

As dainty as hue of the sapphire gate 

In the City of Pearl, where angels wait. 


O marvellous tint from heavenly hand! 
Brighter than golden or crimson band! 
Telling of beautiful lands untrod, 

Of elysian fields in the home of God. 


Ah! life is as changing as summer clouds, 
Some black for mourning, some white for shrouds; 
Yet often, and tender, God’s face shines through 
The stormy sky, like a bit of blue, 

—Journal of Education. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS. 





Ere wholly fails the waning light, 
The moon, amid heaven’s cloudy hosts, 
Leading the starry ranks of night, 
Sends softly down her banner white, 
Bringing to earth’s wide isles and coasts 
A blessed truce from noise and strife, 
A breath-space for the inner life. 


Sweet thoughts, by daylight banished hence, 
Return to comfort and to heal 

The weariness of soul and sense, 

And on the lips of turbulence 
The starlight sets its silver seal ; 

Dim pinions fan the fragrant damps, 

And fire-flies trim their living lamps. 


The dew-born primrose bursts, and flings 
Its perfume in a sudden gush; 

Moths flit on silver-dusted wings, 

And scores of fair and happy things 
Rejoice in the harmonious hush. 

A bird that dreams of carolling 

Chirps faint, with head behind his wing. 


By day the city strives and strains, 
And labors in its smoke and dust 
Like some great giant bound with chains, 
Sore scourged with rods and racked with pains, 
And doomed to servitude unjust ; 
But when the tiresome day goes down 
The slave may dream of throne and crown. 


By day the vulture swoops and feeds, 
And beats his fellows with his wings; 
By night all violence recedes ; 
The whip-poor-will’s mild patience pleads; 
Shrilly and clear the cricket sings; 
And while the stream its story weaves, 
The wind talks softly with the leaves. 


If day be storm, and night be calm, 
If day be toil, and night release, 
If day be pain, and night be balm, 
If day be discord, night a psalm, 
If day be war, and night be peace, 
If day be life, and night be death, 
Why hold so dear this mortal breath? 


Why plead and shudder and bewail, 

When those who stand our souls most near 
Slip from our clasp, and, miffte and pale, 
Recede behind the misty veil 

That hides from us a higher sphere? 

Why shrink with anguish and affright 
If life be day and death be night? 
Why grieve to see them pass away, 
Since night is sweeter far than day? 


ow 
iid 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 
BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 

CHAPTER VII.—THE SHARPES AT HOME. 

It was early in April. Nora was in high 
spirits, for several reasons. In the first 
place, it was nearly time for one of Mr. 
Maxwell’s rare visits; the old gentleman, 
doting father though he was, having im- 
posed a vow upon himself to make them 
rare, for the first six months, at least. 
Then it was a lovely afternoon; the air 
was full of intimations of the coming 
sweetness. The feeling came upon her now 
and then that she was this year to enjoy a 
new introduction to nature; not the aloof- 
ness of a periodical visitor, but something 
more like the nearness of blood relation- 
ship. Then the amicable issue of the dif- 
ference between herself and her husband 
left her with a sense of rescue from dan- 
ger. Tobe sure, the “help” had not yet 
come, but Elias was looking round, and 
Huldah had volunteered to stay until suc- 





‘cor arrived. And besides all this, the Win- 


gers had come, and were to stay to tea. 

“Oh, come here, you little kitten!” she 
cried to Polly. “Sit right here on my lap 
till I take off your things. Where’s Nancy? 
Don’t say you haven’t brought her and 
Eunice! O Polly, I’ve such a lovely book 
to lend you; father sent it; and I’m going 
to plant our porch like yours; may she 
help me, Mrs. Winger? Why, Polly, get 
up, you lazy puss, and let me wait on your 
mother. Huldy! Where’s Huldy? Come 
down this minute!” 

“My sakeses, Nory, where’s she; hurt?” 
gasped Huldah, bouncing in with such in- 
discreet velocity as to risk her character 
for uprightness. 

‘Hold your own, Huldy ; bear up against 
me,” cried naughty Nora. ‘*Nobody’s 
hurt; I only want you to celebrate the oc- 
casion.” 

“Oh, now, Nory! and me with my back 
hair all down, and, laws sakes! I don’t 
know if I’m even hooked up”—— clapping 
her hands wildly on various portions of 
her attire. 

**Tt’s all a mistake, Huldah,” chimed in 
the hearty voice of Uncle Winger. ‘*You’re 
as trig as a man-of-war. Now, small col- 
ored person, if there’s a party round here 
of the name of Mrs. Sharpe, and another 
of the name of Elias, we want them to un- 
derstand that we're here till bedtime, un- 
less previously ejected. Can you say that, 
old person?” 

“T dunno,” said the shadow in the door- 
way, with solemn unconcern. 

‘*Semiramis,” said Nora, ‘attention !” 

‘“Yes’m?” Two snapping eyes opened 
like windows in the opaque little head, 
and the whole body became suddenly 
alert. 

‘Go straight to Mrs. Sharpe’s room, and 
call out loud through the keyhole, ‘Visit- 
ors to tea, and too late to make biscuit.’ 
Attention, company. Right about, march!” 
She whistled the first bar of a martial air, 
and the company moved off with much 
spirit. 

“That'll bring her out with a bee in her 
bonnet,” said Nora, laughing. ‘* You won’t 
mind stale bread, will you? We'll make 
it up in conversation. Polly, we’ll set the 
table in here. Mrs. W., please take out 
your knitting. Mr. W., I wish I had a 
pine chunk and a jack-knife for you; or 
perhaps you’d rather go and look up 
Elias.” 

‘‘No, you don’t,” said Uncle Winger, 
with an injured look; ‘“‘take a look at the 
cows, you mean—that’s what she’s always 
saying; but it, don’t apply to me, now does 
it, mother? [ can see a cow any day, but 
I can’t always get a look at a friend.” 

**And I only wish there were more of 
ye,” said Nora. ‘And, talking of friends, 
has any one seen Mrs. Balker this week? 
I did go oftener when the roads were in 
walking condition, and I think—I know, it 
was doing her good; not her poor, worn- 
out body, that’s past cure, but her mind. 
Martha told me she kept a little looking- 
glass on the bed, so that she could see me 
coming before I reached the gate. Think 
of a soul being so starved fur company as 
that!” 

‘*‘But where are her husband and chil- 
dren?” 

‘Reuben and Martha are too gloomy; 
and as for her husband”—— 

‘*Yes,”’ said Polly. ‘*What do you make 
of him, anyhow?” 

‘tHe? Oh, he’s—he’s large.” 

"Now, Nory, behave. What is he?” 

‘*He’s a mean brute, if you will have it; 
and yet, if you'll believe it, she actually 
seems to have a sort of regard for him. 
Now I can understand her liking me, but”’— 

“IT saw her two days ago,” said Mrs. 
Winger. ‘I think she’s guite ill. Nan 
and Polly did what you told them.” 


“T read her ‘The Children of the Abbey,’ 
said Polly; ‘‘and she said she’d like to hear 
it right over again. But I don’t know; 
I’m almost afraid of Martha, and Reuben’s 
so”—— 

‘*Well?” said Nora. 

“Oh, him you can’t get much acquainted 
with. He hardly ever says anything, and 
when does, he looks as if it wasn’t the thing 
he had meant to say; and then his eyes are 
so—so black.” 

‘Why, I rather like his eyes. They’re 
always a surprise; there’s so much more 
in them than you expected.” 

‘“There’s too much. When he looks 
down you don’t care to look at him, and 
when he looks up you can’t.” 

“I can. Well, never mind; what did 
Mrs. Balker say?” 

‘She sent a message to you. She said, 
‘If I die, I want Nora to take my old 
pussy.’ ” ; 

“Die! It’s not surely so bad as that? I 
must go to-morrow. Ah, here comes 
mother. Now, Mrs. Sharpe, the worst is 
over; they know there is no biscuit.” 

‘**]’m sure I’m glad to see you all,” said 
the matron, in a melancholy voice; ‘‘and 
as for the bread, if we’d had the least idea, 
—well, are you all about as well as com- 
mon?” 

‘‘Much better than common; we always 





are,” said Uncle Winger, with enthusiasm. 
“And you, neighbor Sharpe, you look as 
fresh as a piney.” 

“Well, I’m not, then,” replied the mat- 
ron, who liked to have her crosses recog- 
nized. “I say to "em, sometimes, when 
they set themselves up with their little 
headaches and backuches, ‘If you had my 
rheumatism, now, you might talk.’ I say 
to em, ‘Do you ever lie awake the night 
through with inflammatory, groaning 
louder and louder every minute, and them 
trying salt, and mustard, and cloths wrung 
out of vinegar, and flatirons to the part, 
and all of no avail? Ofcoursenot. Well, 
then, don’t talk to me.’” 

By this time, Nora and Polly, by the 
aid of much giggling, much unnecessary 
scrambling over the guests, and many 
feints of being obliged to leap over chairs, 
and crawl under tables to and from the 
corner cupboard where the “best things” 
were kept, succeeded in setting the table 
in the midst of the company. 

“Why, Nory,” wailed Mrs. Sharpe, who 
never saw a joke, ‘‘what are you putting 
on the molasses for?” 

“Hush! we're going to make ’em believe 
it’s the last sweet thiug in city first circles,” 
said Nora, solemnly; at which stupendous 
witticism Huldah and Polly broke out 
afresh. 

‘*Ain’t she splendid?” said Huldah in a 
rotund whisper, as Nora danced out to the 
kitchen for the chipped beef. 

“TI knew a mocking-bird once that was 
like her,” said Uncle Winger. ‘*When it 
sang, it kept running up and down its cage 
as if it was so full of music that it couldn't 
keep still. But mother, I thought you 
said she had more color than Polly? Now, 
I think, if anything, Polly has the advan- 
tage.” 

‘*Her cheeks are just the right shade,” 
said Huldah, jealously ; ‘‘and anyhow, you 
couldn’t expect it, and her not used to sum- 
mer work. Here comes ’Lias, sister. Shall 
we have tea?” 

Elias was quiet, as usual. It was not in 
him to comprehend the foolish gale of 
spirits that seemed to possess the two 
girls whenever they met. He never entered 
into Nora’s play; but, on the other hand, 
he never indulged in tantrums, nor made 
indiscreet speeches. After a while the talk 
grew more sober, and, which is not always 
the same thing, more earnest; and it was 
ten o’clock -before they thought of ad- 
journing. Opening the dvor to call Cuco 
to bring up the dearborn, Elias beheld, in- 
stead of Cuco’s dark visage, a face con- 
siderably whiter than is usually presented. 

“It’s Reuben,” cried Nora, springing 
forward. ‘O Reuben, I know—I see it in 
your face!” 

‘*She’s dead,” said Reuben. 

There was a little silence; the group in- 
side the door, all aglow with the lamp- 
light and the flush of happy fellowship, 
confronting the one ghastly face outside, 
with the night behind it. 

( To be continued. ) 
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A WASTED EDUOATION, 


BY EVA BEST. 





Jack and I had been married about long 
enough to begin toargue. We never quar- 
relled—we were too patrician for that, 
though he was only a prominent architect 
and I an ex-schoolma’am — but how we 
did argue! It all began through our differ- 
ent “bringing up” in the first place. You 
see, we were not really well acquainted 
when we married. It all grew out of that 
dreadful flood, did our romantic and sud- 
den marriage; and I had actually seen my 
good Jack only twice before I promised 
all sorts of sentimental things. And the 
glamour lasted. His face was still the 
handsomest, his voice the sweetest, his 
nature the most chivalrous in the world, 
until, as I have said, we began to argue. 
It was a thoroughly good-natured argu- 
ment at first. How was it that we forgot at 
the time to send a laugh along with a dex- 
terous little dig into the weak points in the 
argument of the opposition, to soften its 
edge? I don’t know, I’m sure; but I grew 
to despise arguments between Jack and 
me, and I meant, when a good chance of- 
fered, to put the whole ugly spirit of dis- 
cord to flight. 

It came—the chance. Jack came home 
from the office to supper with a paper in 
his hand, which, I fancied, had given him 
something to ponder over. I rang the 
littie tea-bell out of the low window, as I 
used to ring the big bell out of the dear 
little schoolhouse window in years gone 
by; and in toddled our wee daughter, Fa- 
tima, with a glad, hungry light in her 
baby eyes. 

Baby in the high chair; mamma behind 
the tea things; papa brandishing the knife 
and steel; and then it came. 

“‘Desdie, I think women nowadays try 
to do too much; that they strive for too 
wide a sphere of action. Don’t you?” 

‘*Women in general, or particular, Jack?” 
I asked, dropping the three lamps of sugar 
he affects into his steaming cup. 

‘*Well, in general, I believe, in this case 








—though we could, I suppose, make a par- 
ticular instance of it. For instance, you”— 

“y bad 

“You received an education that, in the 
contracted sphere of a woman's life’’-—— 

Ha! There it was—there was my weapon 
of annihilation! I listened as he went on. 

“That, in the contracted sphere of a 
woman’s life, will, in a measure, only be 
thrown away. What good can come of it 
all? You who sit here at home making a 
paradise for me, need know nothing of 
even simple interest”—— 

‘But I do know of it, my liege lord! I 
can compute it to a penny on the small 
sum accruing from my professorship of 
the River School since you kindly invested 
it for me in the Building Association.” 

‘*Well, let that pass; perhaps it is just 
as well to know a little of simple arithme- 
tic; but as for algebra” —— 

“As my friend Helen says, it is my 
knowledge of algebra and the ‘unknown 
quantities’ that have made a ‘baker’ of 
me!” I interrupted. 

‘*A ‘baker’ ”’? 

‘Out, monsieur. Now, do you listen 
awhile to me. (Give Fatima that ripest 
peach, Jack, please.) I insist upon it that 
no woman who lives the life of a ‘house- 
mother’ can have too fine and too widely- 
spread an education. In the first place, 
she is ‘mother’; she has a million ques- 
tions to answer before her little brood 
have spread their wings, questions upon 
all sorts of subjects, on science, on art, 
history, music, literature, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, languages—on every kind of 
subject. But thatis not all: she must put 
these sciences into daily use.” 

** ‘Daily use,’ Desdie?” very ironically 
this. ‘‘For instance?” 

“Jack, if you put alot of stearine and 
potash into a kettle with some boiling 
water, what will be the result?” 

**How do I know?” 

“T have to. It results in soap. 
chemistry.” 

“Tf you know all”—— 

“If itis 12 o’clock at this place, what is 
the time twenty degrees east of us?” 

eS hn 

‘*Why, an hour and twenty minutes past 
twelve; I can set the clock by local or 
standard time with my eyes shut. That’s 
astronomy.” 

‘*Well, Desdie”—— 

‘Why is our little Fatima so sturdy— 
the darling! Because I know how to give 
her a sun-bath as well as a water-bath, and 
play ‘catcher’ with her every day in the 
yard until her lungs are filled with pure 
oxygen—blood-making material—and her 
eyes shine with health and happiness. 
That’s philosophy.” 

“Granting all that, Desdie” —— 

* Wait, Jack, I'll soon be through. Who 
asked me to write up our romantic little 
story, and what was the doing so but an 
effort at literature? What do you call the 
composing of that hymn for Pastor Petti- 
grew’s infant class? How should I know 
that Fatima’s pale-blue silken hood looks 
better than any other color against the 
golden glint of her curls if I had no artis- 
tic sense? How could I have said yester- 
day to the honest old washwoman, im- 
ported from fatherland only last spring: 
‘Frau Mueller, ich habe diesen Morgen meine 
Brieftasche verloren; was soll geschehen?’ 
and thanked her when she showed me 
how she had found it in my calico dress 
pocket, if I hadn’t dug German roots as 
well as Latin? How could I have inform- 
ed the little Frenchman in your behalf that 
‘cette maison est & vendre au plus offrant et 
dernier enchérisseur,’ if I hadn’t had a hun- 
dred headaches over all the irregular verbs 
that grow in France? If I wasn’t apt at 
the needle, where would those awful rents 
at heel and toe land you? If I knew not 
the use of the sad-iron—oh, well-named 
tool !—where would be your linen immacu- 
late? If I ignored natural history, I 
shouldn’t have known where to look for 
the birds’ nests I have added to your col- 
lection. If I knew nothing of medicine, I 
should not know that just so many pellets 
of aconite—no more, no less—could allay 
baby’s fever. If I wasn’t a bit of a ma- 
chinist, my sewing-machine would cost us 
quite a little sum with its frequent getting 
out of gear; and as for cobbling, look at 
that patch on Fatima’s shoe. As a tiller 
of the soil, Iam the successful’ grower of 
enough tomatoes, at least, to can for win- 
ter; and, as a tinner, I can solder the cans 
as well as any one in the profession. As 
hostler, I can harness the pony to the 
pheton as well as you yourself can, and 
give myself and baby many a pleasant air- 
ing. I’m carpenter enough to plane down 
that stubborn door in the woodshed till it 
shuts obediently” —— 

*Desdie, I forgot”—— 

‘*And painter enough to match the color 
and paint the planed raw edge. I was taxi- 
dermist enough to save the feathered hide 
of that lovely white crane you shot; and 
smart enough to throw the paper that held 
the arsenic into the fire, and—and”—— 

‘Desdemona, my love, forbear! I—I~— 
am overcome with your acquirements. I 


That's 








am your servile slave. And that’s the way 
a man gets fooled! I, ignorantly enough, 
supposed I was asking in marriage a small, 
averaged-brained lassie who, like myself, 
was all alone in the world, and who would 
look up to me asa protector. ‘Look up,’ 
forsooth! Desdemona”—— 

“Jack, forgive me. [ had to show that 
I was a ‘superior’ being and could not be 
put down in argument. And you had to 
learn that woman, instead of having a ‘con- 
tracted sphere,’ has one wider than you 
lords of creation would ever dream of fill- 
ing. And, Jack, dear, don’t let’s argue 
any more. I would not give you a chance 
to-day, and I beg of you never to try it 
again. I will live my life, and you shall 
live yours, and though, in many respects, 
so unlike, they will be so close together in 
sympathy that the boundaries will not be 
discernible. Take me for what I am, Jack, 
a busy, well-meaning little ‘haus-mutter,’ 
your wife and your equal—do you hear, 
Jack? And I'll call you the dearest boy 
in the world, set you on the altar of my 
heart, and be the happiest girl that ever 
made a loaf of bread!” 

‘Mrs. Rap, I find it difficult to recover 
from this complete prostration! I am over- 
whelmed! May I venture, for the sake of 
argument”’—— 

**Tabooed, sir; no argument between us 
henceforth allowed! I will not bear it. 
Your voice was growing harsh to me; 
your eyes frowned your convictions into 
mine; your laugh ceased to warm my 
heart; and oh, Jack!” 

‘Yes, dear?” 

‘*Fatima has fallen asleep with her head 
in the butter-dish !” 

‘*And will rest in happy ignorance of the 
awful things her little womanship will be 
expected to know when come the glad 
years of maturity!” 

But it worked its charm. There is no 
fierce argument about our pleasant con- 
verse now. We talk about everything like 
two chatty robins, and no spirit of discord 
mars our happy home.—Detroit Free Press. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association was held 
at No. 5 Park Street, Jan. 26. In the ab- 
sence of the president Miss May, Mrs. 
Cheney presided. A large number of 
women were in attendance. Mrs. Cheney 
made a graceful address of welcome. 


Miss Angelina Brigham, the secretary, 
then read her annual report, showing good 
work done, and women elected for the first 
time to the school boards in a number of 
towns. 

Miss S. F. King, the treasurer, reported 
that the receipts of the year had been 
$440.59; expenses, $151.31; balance on 
hand, $289.23. 

A letter was read from Miss May, who 
wished to resign the presidency owing to 
ill-health, but the Association refused to 
accept her resignution. 

Mrs. Wellington, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, reported the following 
officers, who were unanimously elected: 


President—Miss Abby W. +4 

Vice-President—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Secretary—Miss A. A. Boyton. 

Treasurer—Miss 8S. F. King. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss A. Von Arnim. 

Directors—Mrs. W. Smith, East Boston; 
Mrs. W. E. Jackson, my ’s. H. Merrick, 
Charlestown; Mrs. G. Raffin, Cambridge ; 
Mrs. E. N. 'L. Walton,’ Newton; Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, Boston; Mrs. Mary J. Buchanan, 
Brighton ; Mrs. O. A. Cheney, Natick; E. A. Hilt, 
Natick ; Mrs. M. H. Bray, West Gloucester ; 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Dorchester; Mrs. James 
Freeman Clarke, Boston ; Mrs. A. H. ae 
East Boston; Dr. Annie E. Fisher, Boston; Miss 
Harriet Lemist, Roxbury; Miss Annette P. 
Rogers. eng Miss Alla W. Foster, a 
Miss Emma G. Shaw, Boston; Miss + 
Lougee, dy "Miss L. M. Peabod ‘Roxb 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Boston; ‘iss M 
Nash, Sepege Miss H. C. Williams, ‘South 





boro’; Miss M. A. Everett, Dover; Miss A. 
Smead, Newtonville. 
Lecture Committee~Miss Peabody, Miss King 


and Mrs. Fifield. 


Short addresses were made by Miss 
Lucia Peabody, Mrs. Fifield, Dr. Nord- 
strom, of Malden; Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, 
of Somerville ; Mrs. Davis, of Northboro’; 
Mrs. Godfrey, of Goshen; Miss Gray, of 
Foxboro’; and Mrs. Walton, of Newton. 
Mrs. Walton presented the following res- 
olutions, which were adopted : 


yoo That the officers be 


woman po eng wibeck ht of it af school 
to interest herself in school matters, in securing 
— Dy ay to fill y Ae = office of anyhn 4 
faithectly te fulfil the he duties ae P to the —t. “ 
Resolved, That petition for the prizes be 
open to both roo tage that the committee of 
award shall reserve the right to withhold the 
prizes if no suitable essays be Paes 


Resolved, That the ys shall be 
the property of the ‘hich shall cause 
them to be printed in form for ‘crenlation. 
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SUFFRAGE LECTURES In Vageer- 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Boston, whose 
lecture engagements in Vermont were 
lately published in your columns, has with 
great acceptance filled these appointments, 
crowding in another lecture on Sunday, 
speaking nine times in seven days. 

Having witnessed the experiment of suf- 
frage for women in Washington Territory, 
Mr. Banks speaks from the “vantage 
ground” of personal observation and ac- 
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point have been received. Mr. Banks is a 
for our cause. He will return 
to Vermont for another trip early in Febru- 
s Yours for equal rights, 
Lavra Moore, 
Sec. Vt. W. 8S. A. 
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NEGROES AND WOMEN. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I know of no combination of circum- 
stances that shows so plainly the power 
of the ballot to secure recognition as that 
which exists in the State of Kansas. Be- 
fore the fifteenth amendment was sub- 
mitted to the ratification of the States, 
Kansas took a popular vote upon allowing 
negroes and women to vote. Both propo- 
sitions were defeated, about five hundred 
more voting for negro suffrage than for 
woman suffrage. The following year 
Kansas was among the first States to rat- 
ify the action of Congress. Since then ne- 
groes have enjoyed perfect equality with 
whites, and some of the highest State 
offices have been held by colored men. 

Notwithstanding all this, the word 
‘‘white” stands, merely as a relic of the 
past, in the State Constitution, and can 
only be removed by popular vote. A few 
days since a mere handful of ‘colored cit- 
izens” from two counties met in Topeka, 
and drafted and presented the following 
petition : 


To the Senate and House o Depsnantatives ty) 
Kansas in Legislature yh he ed: f 


Whereas, The first sections of articles 5 and 8 
of our State Constitution contain the word 
“white :” and 

Whereas, This is contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States, 
and is a relic of the days of slavery, and 

Whereas, Under section 1 of article 8 of the 
Constitution we, the colored people of Kansas, 
are deprived of certain a enjoyed by the 
white citizens, which is very humiliating to us 
and tends to check our progress as a people in 
the State; and 

Whereas, The existence of the word “white” 
in our State Constitution is in open and direct 
opposition to the good will, the sense of justice, 
and the spirit of fair dealing and equality before 
the laws so often manifested and in so many 
“—- by the people of Kansas; and 

hereas, We confidently believe that the lib- 

erty-loving and great-souled people of Kansas 
stand willing and ready to indorse, at the polls, 
your action in this matter, therefore, we, the col- 
ored citizens of Kansas, do hereby most respect- 
fully and earnestly petition your honorable A 
to submit an amendment to a vote of the people 
at the next general election to strike the word 
white from the Constitution of Kansas. 

Joun N. Brown, Chairman. 

8S. G. WaTKINs, 

8. F. Grirrin, 

S. W. Winn. 

Colonel John M. Brown, Prof. S. G. 
Watkins, S. W. Winn, Rev. S. F. Griffin, 
and W. I. Jamison, of Topeka, Hon. John 
L. Waller, of Leavenworth, and James H. 
Gross, of Douglas County, were appointed 
a committee to present the petition to the 
Legislature. 

The ink was scarcely dry with which 
this prayer was written, when a member 
of the State Senate presented a joint reso- 
lution, to be voted upon at the next gen- 
eral election, to amend the Constitution in 
harmony with the prayer. ‘These able- 
bodied negro men were not sent through 
wind and weather to petition the rabble to 
influence legislators to act in their behalf. 
No! not a member of that body would 
dare to pass unheeded the request of these 
voters. These negro men vote, and the 
party or the men who would ignore this 

ust request would be thrown out of place 
and power. 

But how about the women of Kansas, 
who are wishing merely for a modicum of 
the power and respect already enjoyed by 
these black men? Notwithstanding the 
numerous meetings held all over the State 
in the last two years, the overwhelming 
attendance and enthusiasm, the immense 
petitions bearing thousands upon thous- 
ands of names asking for woman suffrage 
—it remains a serious question whether 
80 much as municipal suffrage will be 
gained at the hands of this same body. A 
more striking example of the difference be- 
tween being balloted or beggared to en- 
force a request is seldom presented. 

As soon as final action shall be had on 
the pending municipal suffrage bill, I hope 
to see the friends of woman suffruge come 
up with renewed ‘‘whereases,” and suggest 
to the honorable body of legislators that, 
Whereas, The existence of the word “male” 

State Constitution is in open and direct 
the good will, the sense of justice, 
of fair dealing and opr before 
often manifested and in so many 
of Kansas; and 

believe that the lib- 
of Kansas 
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‘male” from the Constitution of Kansas. 

Why not? Are not the women of Kan- 
Sas, who have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the men in all the privations of pioneer 
life, as worthy of respect and power as 
the imported negro men of the ignorant 
South? Surely the members of the present 





cannot argue that the senti- 
ment of the State will not justify such an 
act, for petitions of such magnitude have 
never been presented on any other subject 
for Kansas legislation as those that are 
now asking for woman suffrage! 

I believe that if the present body shall 
refuse to act justly on these petitions, it 
will bring about a speedy political revolu- 
tion in Kansas. The Republican party has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
enfranchising the women of the State. 
May they be wise in their day and genera- 
tion! HELEN M. GouGaRr. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
TWO BLACK KITTENS. 


BY OLIVIA HAMBLY. 














[This poem was suggested by the fate of the two 
black kittens sent from Butternut Cottage, West 
Campton, N. H., to the Woman Suffrage Bazaar. 
The author is a friend of the kittens and their 
mother.] 


“Midnight Majella,’’ the black mother-cat, 
Sat under the butternut-tree ; 

A light snow was falling; she cared not for that 
As she gazed at her dear kittens three. 


‘*My darlings,’’ she said, ‘I feel very sad, 
For our two dear mistresses say 

That I must give up my two handsome lads 
And send them to Boston to-day. 

“For the good of the cause they think so much of, 
They say it’s an honor to go; 

But J almost wish you were commonplace kits, 
Without any rare extra toe. 


But proud is my heart. Go, go, my de ar sons, 
From mother and sister so far; 
I give you, my yellow-eyed, double-toed ones, 
For the good of the Woman’s Bazaar.” 
They travelled by carriage, by lightning-express, 
By wagon, by street-car, by hand, 
Till they reached the grand hall; then, great their 
distress, 
For kittens were not in demand. 
But brave were their hearts; they had come for the 
cause ; 
They did not give up to despair, 
Though shut in a bird-cage, dishonor complete! 
What use for their six toes there! 


‘But as all the people stopped to admire 
And laugh at their six toes so ‘‘cute,” 

They hoped that their mother’s great sacrifice 
Might still bring forth its good fruit. 


For if they thus helped to attract all the folks 
And make their dull spirits so light, 

Why! didn’t that help to sell all the things 
Strewn uround everywhere in sight? 


And when the Bazaar drew near to its close, 
And a kind-looking lady was won, 

As she offered to buy them, they looked at their toes 
And cried “Mew! our great work is done.” 


“Midnight Majella,’’ the black mother-cat, 
Sits under the butternut tree; 
In all the wide land there cannot be found 
A mother-cat prouder than she. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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AN ELEPHANT’S TRICK. 


The elephant of the Jardin des Plantes, 
at Paris, used to play his visitors a trick 
which could not have been thought of but 
by an animal of much intelligence. His 
house opened upon an enclosure called the 
elephant’s park, containing a pond, in 
which he would lay himself under the 
water, concealing every part of him except 
the very end of his trunk,—a mere speck 
that would hardly be noticed by a stranger 
to the animal’s habits. A crowd would 
often assemble round the enclosure, and, 
not seeing him in it, would watch in ex- 
pectation that he would soon issue from 
the house. But while they were gazing 
about, a copious sprinkling of water would 
fall upon them ; and ladies and gentlemen, 
with their fine bonnets and coats, would 
run for shelter under the trees, looking up 
at the clear sky, and wondering whence 
such a shower could come. Immediately 
afterward, however, they would see the 
elephant rising slowly from his bath, evinc- 
ing, as it seemed, an awkward joy at the 
trick that he had played. In the course 
of time, his amusement became generally 
known; fand the moment the water began 
to rise from his trunk, the spectators 
would take flight, at which he appeared 
exceedingly delighted, getting up as fast 
as he could to see the bustle he had caused. 

Strange as it may seem, a huge animal 
like the elephant has a ridiculous fear of 
certain small objects. The keeper of the 
Zoélogical Garden in Philadelphia says 
that he has seen an elephant nearly scared 
into a fit at the sight of a mouse. And 
one warm day, for the amusement of the 
spectators, a dozen inflated bladders were 
thrown into the pond when the animals 
went intoswim. At first they were great- 
ly frightened. Then Empress struck at 
one with her trunk, and when it bounded 
into the air both she and her companion 
trumpeted and scrambled out of the pond. 
Finally, she gently fished one of the blad- 
ders out of the water and kicked at it with 
her hind feet. No serious results follow- 
ing, the sport was continued until Empress 
happened to step upor the bladder. It 
exploded with a loud report, and¢he two 
elephants scampered home.— Selected. 
ar wo igress cations Lad cate that Mould & Sy A 
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HUMOROUS. 


Drummer (just arrived)—Is this a real 
wide-awake town? Hotel Keeper—You bet 
itis! Wait till you hear the cats to-night. 
— Burlington Free Press. 


An old gentleman, being asked what he 
would have for dinner, replied, ‘‘An appe- 
tite, good company, something to eat, and 
a napkin.” 


A gentleman, generous in his contribu- 
tions for church purposes, but not regular 
in his attendance upon public worship, was 
described by a clergyman as being ‘“‘not 
exactly a pillar of the church, but a kind 
of flying buttress, supporting it from the 
outside.” 


One of the darkey waiters at an Alabama 
college is a noted hypocrite. He was taken 
to task lately by the students for some 
shortcoming, and in the course of the ex- 
amination one of them asked: ‘**Why, Sam, 
what are you going to do when you die 
and go to hell!” ‘Wait on the students, 
sah,” he replied, naively.—College Ex- 
change. 


Young Wife—I am determined to learn 
at what hour my husband comes home at 
night; yet, do what I will, I cannot keep 
awake, and he is always careful not to 
make a particle of noise. Is there any 
drug that produces wakefulness? Old 
Wife—No need to buy drugs; sprinkle the 
floor with tacks. 


One of two gentlemen, disputing about 
religion one day, in a coffee-house, said to 
the other: *‘I wonder, sir, that you should 
talk about religion, when I'll bet you five 
guineas you can’t say the Lord’s Prayer.” 
**Agreed,” was the reply; and the coins 
were produced, the pile of ten being depos- 
ited temporarily in a friendly hand. The 
second gentleman then, beginning, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in God, the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth,” etc., proceeded to 
recite the whole of the Apostles’ Creed. 
‘‘Well, said the first, “I give itup; but I 
had no idea he could do it!” 


A correspondent of the National Baptist 
finds a parabie in the little incident of an 
old resident in a neighboring State who 
was frequently consulted by new-comers 
as to their location. When asked, ‘*What 
sort of people are they in Brownville?” he 
would ask in turn, ‘Well, what kind of 
people were they in the town you came 
from?” If the reply was, ‘Very pleasant, 
kind people,” he would rejoin, ‘Well, you 
will find the people in Brownville just 
about that sort of people.” But if they 
answered, ‘They are mean, cross, unneigh- 
borly,” he would say, ‘*You will find that 
the Brownville people are much the same.” 





Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass, 

©. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his‘hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, $1. 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of p 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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An old sates 

retired having 
nde fa has an Be ae 
sionary the form a vegetable remedy 
for the and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in 8 of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, nch 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. o— by —y 4 by 4 > fom » 
neming . A. Noyes, 149 8 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 














SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 


ELIAS LONGLEY, a retired Phonographic Re- 
porter of Cincinnati, gives special attention to a 
paring ladies for filling Shorthand and Type-writer 
positions. It can done as thoroughly and as 
8 ily by letter as by personal instruction. 

ferences : Editors of Woman’s Journal and Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Address, 


ELIAS LONCLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 
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BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking. or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bezton. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 


and Saturday ex 
SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 











ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....++-+s+e0ee0++ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 





tion and in advance........se+sseses 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ........... 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once «+» 6,00 
Graduation Fee.......ceseesees coscseveccecs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mase. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 





ELECTRICIAN, ° 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 


The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own benefit. Thorough Massage 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and acarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 
gend for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea = Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 

m, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

e. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts. 
Wm. I. Bowditch. os 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
der hundred, postpaid, by mail 





are given &s usual at her office. 
Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su 8 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (oscars Thursdays). 
Forparticulars send for . 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 











Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Ca ge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Eeevetery, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 3t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, Presidem. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three v4 course. ures, zze3, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stua- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
For the Relief and Cure o 
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LIVER “i: 
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405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
MODERN MARVEL. 


Piles. Any lady can take these, 
PILLS 
liable BRAIN 
‘tive FACTS 
CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 


as they are not much larger than 
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BROWN & CO.’S ie 
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WINE OF COCA NEBV®, TONIC ana 
JOSEPH FTF. BROWN & CO., 
Cactus Balm 


Tetter, 
Trehh : Mou, Peeckies Ton Pay & 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ete. 

CURES Beret: Gitcaln Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Seald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURES fnfammations ae yh — 
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UNSURPASSED {2° Wrcicsome Pure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 
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Dentrifice, 


many, of their own volition, use it as a 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Srcrion oo tte aac. 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 
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On Tuesday morning, Jan. 25, an execu- 
tive session of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held at the Riggs 
House. Miss Susan B. Anthony presided. 
Miss Ellen H. Sheldon, of Washington, 
read the report of the executive meeting 
of last year. Mrs. Jane H. Spofford was 
elected chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and Miss Ellen H. Sheldon and Mrs. 
Ruth C. Dennison were elected the Com- 
mittee on the Press. Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, of New York, made a report as the 
chairman of a committee on the condition 
of workingwomen. It was voted to appoint 
a committee of one from each State to 
supervise the work in the interest of work- 
iugwomen. 

The opening session of the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association was held at the Metro- 
politan Church, Washington, D. C., Jan. 
25, at 2.30 P.M. ‘The session was opened 
with an invocation by Rev. Dr. Newman. 
The church was crowded. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony delivered the 
opening address, and read the following 
letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
the President of the Association, who is 
now in Europe. Mrs. Stanton’s letter was 
addressed to Miss Anthony, and dated at 
Basingstoke Hants, on the 8th ult. She 
said : 


Your budget of Congressional Records, 
minority reports, and Senator Blair’s able 
speech on Senate resolution No. 5, found 
me in the south of England trying to culti- 
vate patience—that passion of great souls 
—with the tardy action of our oppressors 
in doing justice to women. But [ fear all 
my efforts to attain the passive virtues will 
prove futile, for my feelings and reason 
alike dictate aggressive measures towards 
all institutions that hold woman in subjec- 
tion. ‘The fact is, that trick in the New 
York Legislature last winter, when two 
members changed their votes after our bill 
passed, in order to defeat the measure 
they had pledged themselves to sustain, 
destroyed the last particle of my faith in 
the sincerity of our representatives. A 
similar trick was played on the women of 
England, in the House of Commons, when 
104 members pledged to vote for the wom- 
an’s amendment to the reform bill, at one 
crack of Mr. Gladstone’s party whip, turned 
against it. Our legislators are simply play- 
ing with us, as a cat does with a mouse, to 
sacrifice us at their pleasure. They have 
their prototype in King Pharaoh of old in 
his treatment of the children of Israel. 
What we need is a Moses with his magic 
wand to punish with the seven plagues of 
Egypt these Saxon rulers for their ter- 
gs ay No doubt, locusts, frogs, 

ies, hail, thick darkness, the Potomac 
and Thames rivers turned to blood, would 
have more effect in the halls of legislation 
than the most logical arguments. Moses 
knew that tender appeals would have no 
effect on Pharaoh, and he told Jehovah 
that as he was slow of tongue, and had not 
the gift of eloquence, some more active 
measures must be devised to bring the 
king to terms. 

For half a century we have tried appeals, 
petitions, arguments, with thrilling quota- 
tions from our greatest jurists and states- 
men, and lo! in the year of our Lord 1887, 
the best answer we can wring from Sena- 
tors Brown and Cockrell, in the shape of a 
minority report, is a ‘‘chimney-corner let- 
ter,” written by a woman ignorant of the 
first principles of republican government, 
which, they say, gives a better statement 
of the whole —s than they are capa- 
ble of producing. Verily, this is a new 
feature in the Congressional proceedings! 
Though a woman has not sufficient capac- 
ity to vote, yet she has superior capacity 
to her representatives in ag a 
minority report. No wonder nator 
Cockrell, feeling his inability to grasp so 
grave a question, is ‘‘anxious to have the 
matter disposed of.” I was rather sur- 
prised that Senator Blair also said, ‘‘l de- 
sire at the opening of the session, if possi- 
ble, that there be a vote, so that we may 
be relieved of the question, at least for 
this session, and, perhaps, for some Con- 
gresses to come.” In spite of the senator's 
good speech, that sentiment rather grates 
on my heart strings. If he had said, ‘‘I de- 
sire a vote that women may be relieved 
from their crushing disabilities” that would 
have had a touchof magnanimity. If that 
is the kind of relief our champion desires, 
well and good, as there is only one way to 
be relieved of this question, and that is b 
passing Senate resolution No. 5. But if 
Senators Cockrell and Brown hope ‘to 
dispose of the question” by remanding us 
to the ‘‘chimney corner,” we trust their 
constituents will send them to keep us 
company, that they may enliven our retire- 
ment, and make us satisfied in the ‘sphere 
where the Creator intended we should be,” 
by daily intoning for us their inspired 
minority report. The one pleasant feature 
in this original document is the harmony 
between the views of these gentlemen and 
their Creator. The only drawback to our 
faith in their knowledge of what exists in 
the Divine mind is in the fact that they 
cannot tell us when, where, and how they 
interviewed Jehovah. I have always found 
that when men have exhausted their own 
resources the og aoe fell back on the 
‘intentions o Creator.” These plati- 
tude@ have ceased to have any influence 
with women, who believe they have the 
same facilities for communication with the 
Divine mind as men have. Again, the 
right and liability to be called on to t 
if we vote is continually emphasized by 
our opponents as one of the greatest bar- 
riers in our way. But with all the mod- 
ern appliances for warlike achievements, 
this culty is rapidly diminishing. With 
torpedoes, bombshells, all manner of 
explosives, with balloons and carrier doves 
for , women could now easily 
cope with oppressors on the low plane 








of Sores aul Sianes.. 2s OP recent evic- 
tions of the Irish on Lord Clanri- 
s estate the women rendered active 


: 


in oy and the active virtues so 
forcibly illustrated ever and anon in do- 
mestic tife, have not yet convinced our op- 
ponents that women are possessed of su 
rior fighting qualities, the sex may feel 
called upon in the near future to give some 
further illustrations of their powers. Of 
one thing they may be assured, that the 
next generation will not argue the ques- 
tion of woman’s rights with infinite pa- 
tience we have for half a century, and to 
so little purpose. To emancipate woman 
from the fourfold bondage she has so long 
suffered in the state, the church, the home, 
and the world of work, harder battles than 
we have yet fought are still before us. Let 
no motives of policy or rose-colored views 
of man’s chivalry blind us to the fact that 
no political party or religious sect have as 
yet demanded complete equality for wom- 
en. With best wishes for the success of 
the Convention, and warm greetings to 
our coadjutors on the platform, cordially, 
as ever, yours, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Mrs. Miller, of Maryland, was the next 
speaker. She said she was not at all dis- 
couraged because they had not, as yet, 
been successful; but, on the contrary, was 
much encouraged that so much had been 
done in educating public opinion on this 
great subject. She paid a high tribute to 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony 
for their long and steadfast zeal in the 
work of enfranchising the women of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, gave an account of the very effective 
work being done in her State. 

Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, of Massachusetts, 
next addressed the Convention upon ‘*The 
Women Who Ask and the Women Who 
Object.”” She said that the women who 
object are divided into six classes: 1, The 
prejudiced. 2. The uninformed. 3. Those 
who do nothing that their gentlemen 
friends object to. 4. The women who 
shrink from every responsibility and who 
live only for pleasure. 5. The women who 
shrink from new responsibilities. 6. The 
women who fear the influence of the bad 
or immoral women. 

Mrs. C. B. Colby, editor of the Woman’s 
Tribune, made a short address urging all 
present to aid in the work by subscribing 
to a paper published in the interest of 
woman suffrage. 

The evening session was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Zerelda G. Wallace, of 
Indiana. ‘he attendance was very large, 
and the church was crowded, including 
both galleries. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indiana, 
spoke on ‘The Conditions of Liberty.” 
Her reasoning was close and logical, and 
evinced the careful study and attention 
she had given the subject. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of 
Chicago, next addressed the Convention 
upon “Our Motherless Government.” The 
Washington National Republican says: 
‘*For about forty minutes she held her au- 
dience spellbound by the masterly manner 
in which she pleaded for the mothers of 
the Republic.” 

The exercises of the evening closed with 
an address by Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, of Connecticut, upon ‘*The Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Women of the United 
States.” She claimed that there was no 
need for an additional amendment to the 
Constitution to enable women to vote, as 
in the present Constitution there was not a 
line to prohibit it, and it only required 
that the Constitution should be properly 
construed and administered. 

At the executive session, on Wednesday 
morning, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

President—Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of New 
TOs Presidents at Large—Susan B. Anthony, 
of New York; Matilda Joslyn Gage, of New 
York; Rev. Olympia Brown, of isconsin ; 
Pheebe W. Couzins, of Missouri, and Abigail 
Scott Duniway, of Oregon. 

Chairman Executive Committee—May Wright 
Sewall, of Indiana. 

Record ing. Secretary—Ellen H. Sheldon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Corr ing Secretary — Rachel G. Foster, 
of Philadelphia. 
ne H. Spofford, Washington, 

"Auditors—Eliza T. Ward and Julia A. Wilbur, 
Washington, D. C. 

There were but few changes in the list 
of vice-presidents for the States. Mrs. 
Ruth C. Dennison was re-elected vice- 
president for the District of Columbia. 

The Association discussed the action of 
the Senate, and measures were agreed upon 
to influence senatorial action in the future. 
“We simply made ourselves a committee 
of the whole,” a lady said to a reporter of 
the Washington Star, ‘‘to see that senators 
who are opposed to our amendment are 
not re-elected.” The committee on plan 
of work made a report through Mrs. Sew- 
all. The committee was continued with 
the following membership: Mesdames 
Sewall, Ewing, Robinson,Neymann, Blake, 
Gougar, Shattuck, Harbert, and South- 
worth. Reports were made from sub-com- 
mittees of this general committee on. plan 
of work. Mrs. Ewing, of Chicago, is chair- 





man of the sub-committee on domestic 
science. Mrs. H. H. Robinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the sub-committee to 
organize a lecture bureau, has completed 
her work. Mrs. Ida H. Robey has been 
appointed manager of the bureau. Mr. 
Edward M. Davis, of Philadelphia, has 
presented the Association with copies of 
the “Life of James and Lucretia Mott,” to 
be sold for the benefit of the Association. 
A committee, with Mrs. L. D. Blake of 
New York as chairman, was appointed to 
call upon the President and ask him, in 
case of the passage of the bill to disfran- 
chise the non-polygamous women of Utah, 
to veto the measure. A committee to re- 
consider the basis of representation in the 
Association was appointed, consisting of 
Mrs. Shattuck, of Boston; Mrs. Blake, of 
New York; Mrs. Southworth, of Ohio, 
and Mrs. Colby, of Nebraska. 

The public session on Wednesday after- 
noon was opened with prayer by Mrs. E. 
B. Harbert. 

A report of the suffrage work in Dakota 
was made by Mrs. Linda Slaughter, and a 
report of the work in Massachusetts by 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of New 
York, delivered an address on ‘“The Dawn- 
ing of the Twentieth Century.” She said: 


“The destiny of the world to-day lies in 
the hearts and brains of her women. ‘The 
world cannot travel upward faster than the 
feet of her women are climbing the paths 
of ——. Put us back if you can; veil 
us in harems; make us beasts of burden; 
take from us all knowledge; teach us we 
are only material, and the world goes back 
to the dark ages. The nineteenth centur 
is closing over a world arising from bond- 
age. ‘The world has seen and is still look- 
ing at the luminous writing in the heavens, 
‘The truth shall make you free,’ and, for 
the first time, is gathering to itself the true 
significance of liberty. It is the evening 
of the nineteenth century, but the star- 
light is clearer than the morning of its ex- 
istence. I look back and I see each year 
improvement and advancement. I see 
woman gathering up her soul and person- 
ality and claiming it as her own against 
all odds and the world. I see her asking 
that that personality be felt in her nation. 
I see her speaking her soul from platforms, 
preaching in pulpits of a life of which this 
is the shadow. I see her pleading before 
courts, using her brains to solve the knotty 

roblems of the law. So woman's sphere 
s the wide world, her scepter the mind 
that God has given her, her kingdom the 
largest place that she has the brains to 
fill and the will to hold. So is woman in- 
fluencing the world, and as her sphere 
widens the world grows better.” 


Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, of New York, 
read a carefully-prepared paper on ‘The 
Unthought-of Danger,” which was well 
received. The unthought-of danger she 
stated to be that, according to law, women 
are already liable to military duty under 
certain circumstances, although they are 
not enfranchised. 

Mrs. Pearson, of Nottingham, England, 
being present in the audience, was called 
on and made a stirring address, giving a 
cheering account of the progress of woman 
suffrage in England. Already there, she 
said, woman had been accorded the right 
to vote in municipal elections and for 
school officers and commissioners. 

An immense congregation filled every 
inch of available space in the Metropolitan 
Church on Wednesday evening. Not only 
were all the seats occupied, but ladies and 
gentlemen were standing in all the aisles 
of the church, in the main audience-room 
and in the galleries. Promptly at 7.30 the 
Convention was called to order by Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. 


The exercises were opened with prayer 
by the Rev. Alexander Kent, of Washing- 
ton. Before the first speaker was an- 
nounced, Miss Anthony read to the audi- 
ence the roll of honor, being the names of 
United States senators who voted in favor 
of Senator Blair’s Bill. There was ap- 
plause when she drew attention to the fact 
that Senator Farwell had cast his first vote 
for woman suffrage, and also when Sher- 
man’s name was called. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby then addressed the 
Convention on the general subject of the 
justice and right of woman suffrage. Her 
address is described as a most admirable 
one, forcible and earnest. 

Mme. Clara Neymann, of New York, 
then spoke on ‘*‘Sceptics and Scepticism.” 
‘The Washington National Republican says: 
**As a profound and learned dissertation, it 
has scarcely ever been surpassed.” Shecrit- 
icized ‘*Ouida” severely, and said : ‘*Unless 
we teach our boys and girls and the for- 
eigners that come to our shores the value 
of liberty, I fear this country is in danger. 
Liberty cannot be established without 
morality.” Mrs. Neymann stated that in 
Germany, the Crown Princess Victoria. 
the future Empress, is one of the leaders of 
the movement for the elevation of women. 

The closing address of the evening was 
made by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indi- 
ana, on ‘“‘Woman’s Ballot a Necessity for 
the Permanency of Free Institutions.” It 
was by ape some and was received with 
round a round of applause. 

At the executive session on Thursday 
morning, Mrs. May Wright Sewall pre- 
sided. The committee on resolutions, 
through Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, the chair- 
man, pe tere a set of resolutions, which 
were adopted, and are given elsewhere. 
After some discussion as to the plan of 
work foi the present year, the ad- 


At the afternoon session the religious 
services were conducted by Mrs. Hannah 
Whitehall Smith. 


Mrs. Uaroline Gilkey then read a 
ane ne Se 


good 

already been realized. A number of con- 
ventions had been held in different con- 
gressional districts in several of the States, 
and a woman suffrage club had been es- 
tablished in Florida. Mrs. Sewall closed 
her report by referring to the great labor 
that had been accomplished by Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Gage in the 
preparation of the “History of Woman 
Suffrage,” in three large volumes. 

Miss Anthony said that she had expend- 
ed, out of her own pocket, $4,000, for the 
illustrations and cuts for the three volumes ; 
that the first edition had been all paid for, 
and nearly all sold, and that money was 

uired to get out the second edition. 

rs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, gave 
an interesting report of the work in her 
State, and what had been accomplished in 
the District of Columbia was stated by 
Mrs. Ruth C. Denison. The last report 
submitted was that made po Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Boynton Harbert, of Illinois, which 
was listened to with marked attention. 
Miss Anthony said that reports had been 
received from several other States, but for 
want of time they would not be then read. 

The closing session of the convention 
brought — another very large con- 
gregation, filling the Metropolitan M. E. 
Church in every part. rs. Hannah 
Whitehall Smith led the religious exer- 
cises, after which Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
of Massachusetts, addressed the conven- 
tion, in a strong and logical speech, on 
‘Woman a Peril to the State.” 

Judge Carey, of Wyoming Territory, 
said that he was glad to add his testimony 
in favor of woman suffrage, as for the last 
eighteen years he had witnessed its good 
results in that Territory. The women 
had, he said, exercised the right of suf- 
frage just as wisely as the men had. 
‘They have not sought office to any great 
extent. But, in the Territory, women 
hold nearly all the positions of superinten- 
dents of public schools, and they have dis- 
charged their duties to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the people. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, delivered an address on **The Rights 
of Man,” which was full of interest, and 
filled with many striking incidents. 

Miss Phoebe W. Couzins, of Missouri, 
being present upon the platform, was 
called on to say something, but, on ac- 
count of having just recovered from a long 
illness, she said that it would be impossi- 
ble for her to do more than add a word to 
what had been already said. The women 
had always been an important factor in 
all great reforms, and they will lead in 
this one, also. An American system was 
needed, as the common law was nothing 
but a legal despotism. 

Miss Anthony said, in closing, that next 
year an international convention would be 
held in Washington during the month of 
February, and to it would be invited the 
women who are struggling for liberty in 
all the countries of the old world. 


Rev. Rush R. Shippen closed the meet- 
ing in a very earnest address, favoring the 
movement for woman suffrage as being one 
of simple right and justice. 





EQUAL RIGHTS IN PAINESVILLE. 


PAINESVILLE, O., JAN. 30, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the last annual meeting of the Equal 
Rights Association of Painesville it was 
decided to» hold an occasional evening 
meeting, hoping thereby to bring in work- 
ers who are in hearty sympathy with us, 
but who cannot be present at the regular 
afternoon meetings. The first of these 
was held Jan. 18, and many persons were 
brought together who manifested much 
enthusiasm in the work. 

The president, Mrs. Frances M. Case- 
ment, extended a cordial welcome to all. 
She stated the object of the meeting, and 
the manner in which our regular meetings 
are conducted,—that while striving to 
have unjust laws amended and to become 
voting citizens, we are at the same time 
endeavoring to be prepared to use the bal- 
lot wisely. Next came a trio by Mrs. 
Baker, Miss Harvey, and Miss Davis. 
Mrs. Baker gave many excellent reasons 
why women want and should have the 
ballot. Mrs. Chesney asked, in her usual 
pointed manner, Why women should not 
have the ballot? Silence ensued. A humor- 


‘ ous reading by Miss Bacon was followed 


by singing. Extracts from the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL were read by Mrs. Swezey, 
showing the injustice of that clause of the 
Tucker-Edmunds Utah Bill which disfran- 
chises the innocent Gentile and non-polyg- 
amous women of Utah. Mrs. Smith read 
an able selection—‘‘Constitutional Equal- 
ity.” Short speeches were made by Gen- 
eral Casement, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Hub- 
bard favoring woman’s enfranchisement. 
Among the many excellent things said 
througtfbut the meeting in favor of woman 
suffrage, one thought seemed ever foremost 
—It is right. Perfect sympathy in this 
central thought was shown by hearty ap- 
plause. All pronounced the meeting en- 
joyable and profitable. 

The State work is progressing very sat- 





isfactorily. All are anxiously waiting to 





see what action our Legislature will take 
on the petitions asking better protection 
for young girls. We hope the mapy let- 
ters written to senators and representa- 
tives asking their support, have not been 
sent in vain. In sume instances favorable 
answers have been received. As far as 
heard from, the best men and women are 
glad to sign petitions, asking for full suf- 
frage for the women of Ohio. 

CORNELIA C. Swezey, Cor. Sec. 








Lapres will find a fine assortment of 
gloves for dinner or party wear, at Miss M. F. 
ik’s, 31 Temple Place. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 
7, 3.30 P. M., Mr. L. R. Kohler will read a leotare on 
“Blake and Méryon.” 





Moral Education Association.—Under the 
Eve Channing will speak et the vestry of the Bech 
va Channing will s at the v 
next Wednesday, Feb. Oth; at FD Betjet The 
ec ‘eb. , at . M., Sa ‘a 
Passion Play at Oberamagau.” Public tron” 





Mrs. 8S. E. M. Kin: if of Needham, has six 
three-pint bottles of piccalilli made without onions. 
which are yet unsold. Any one desiring piccalilli 
can leave or send the order to the WOMAN’s JoUR.- 
NAL Office, 5 Park Street, Boston. 





Mr. George Willis Cooke will give six lectures 
on “Woman in Literature,” at the New En 
Women’s Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock : Jan. 25, “‘Lear Women of the 
Age of Elizabeth;” Feb. 1, “Lady M. W. Montagu 
and the First Literary Women ;” Feb. 8, “Dr. John- 
son and the Blue Stockings ;’”’ Feb, 15, ‘Walter Bcott 
and the Women Novelists;” Feb. 22, “Harriet Mar- 
tineau and her Contemporaries ;”’ March 1, “Geo 
Eliot and the Literary Women of To-day.” Tickets 
for sale at the bookstore of Cupples, Upham & Co., 
and at the Club Rooms; $2 for the Course; 50 cents 
single admission. 





A Comectent Seamstress desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
tution, with rmanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BuRNS, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 





Pure Teas.—All gate of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. ¥ ih, Amoy, 50c. ¥ th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55c. Send 

stal and your order will be promptly attended to. 
Jall or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., 80. Boston. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘*PecunraRy AID System,” gaina 

llegiate or ical education. Send for one—FREE. 











VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. ees sent on ona. 

. D., Pr 


Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, lent. 





L. F. CARDNER, 


Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Oommenced. 
Orders executed at short notice. 


578 TREMONT STREET, 


Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 


RICHARD 1. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


© _ 

WA old firm. Paper by the Pound. 
ARD STATIONERY, 

AY evi ~ GOODS, 
GOt* Y HAF 


THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. In- 
dispensable in the family. 


Only $1.00 a year. Address, 


SANATORIOM PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, Liv. Co., N.Y. 

















THE ONLY 


Black Stockings =! 


IN THE WORLD. Y | 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 
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